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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_=———— 


HE De Freycinet Government has fallen. On Friday 
T week it published the great Bill by which it intended to 
give itself absolute power over all Associations not purely 
industrial or commercial, including all religious Orders, 
and the Churches themselves, if they were disestablished, 
Any such Association may be registered, if it sends in 
a list of its members, and places nothing in its rules 
contrary to order or morality ; but it may not own land, 
or receive legacies even through trustees, or do any cor- 
porate act, unless it obtains special permission to exercise 
corporate rights. If its members live in communion, they 
are liable to inspection by administrative or judicial authori- 
ties, who may specially inquire on the spot into all charges 
affecting personal liberty, or offences against law. Finally, 
any such Association, if it is connected with Associations or 
groups living in foreign countries, or if any of its managers 
are foreigners, may be dissolved by decree, and its members 
may, if they disobey, be imprisoned for two years. The law 
makes the State supreme over all International Societies, 
and all religious Orders, and stretches the law of mortmain to 
its logical end, the total suppression of legacies. We have said 
enough of its probable working, if it had been accepted, else- 
where, but may mention here that it places all charitable 
bodies, and all bodies intending to experiment in collectivism, 
or other social novelty, practically at the mercy of the State. 





As might have been expected, both Clericals and Jacobins 
were furious with the Bill, which on Thursday was denounced 
both by the Radical leader, M. Clémenceau, and the Clerical 
spokesman, M. de Mun. The Premier, M. de Freycinet, made 
but a weak defence, although he spoke three times, his main 
arguments being, that while the Church was established, the 
Bill would not affect it; that the Church and the religious 
Orders must be considered separate things—at which the 
Clericals screamed dissent ; and that the State always had, and 
always would maintain its ascendency over corporations. The 
hostile parties were, however, furious; the Chamber is no 
longer desirous to conciliate the Czar, who cannot act until 
the Russian famine is over; and M. Constans has lost popu- 
larity by not standing up to be killed by M. Laur, reputed 
the best pistol-shot in France. The Chamber, therefore, 
rejected a resolution of confidence in the Government by a 
vote of 304 to 212, a majority of 92, and more than half the 
entire House. The Ministry, therefore, resigned; and M. 
Carnot has either to form a new Cabinet, leaving out M. 
Constans, or call him to power to form a fighting Ministry in 
alliance with the Right. It is said, we know not how truly, 
that M. Constans has no objection to conciliate the Church as 
a political force. 


Monday night’s debate in the Commons on Mr. Sexton’s 
Home-rule amendment was a very remarkable one. Mr. 


Secretary, Mr. Jackson, that no Irish land had been purchased 
under the Act of last year (which has only been in operation 
six months, many of the rules of the Land Commissioners not 
having been even now issued), based his demand for Home- 
rule, and his proof that the British Parliament is incompetent 
to legislate for Ireland, almost entirely on his very premature 
assumption that the Land Act of last year is a failure. Mr. 
Jackson showed that the progress of land-purchase is going 
on steadily, but that, as there had been till now an unexpended 
sum under the Ashbourne Land Acts for the purpose, which 
is advanced under conditions not (during the first years) so 
exacting as the conditions of the Land Act of 1891, the Irish 
peasantry have preferred hitherto to avail themselves so long 
as it was possible of the Ashbourne Land Acts. 


Sir George Trevelyan made a poor and vague speech, con- 
sisting in considerable part of an attack upon Lord London- 
derry ; but the sensation of the evening was the speech of the 
Parnellite leader, Mr. J. Redmond, who, while declaring himself 
quite willing to call the Irish Parliament he demanded a 
“minor” Parliament, so far subordinate to the Imperial Par- 
liament as the Colonial Parliaments are subordinate to it, 
protested in the name of all sections of the Irish Home-rulers 
against any notion that the decisions of the Irish Parliament 
should (in regard to any Irish matters) be treated as liable to 
review in the Imperial Parliament, and to reversal or con- 
firmation by the British Legislature. He defied any Irish 
representative of the Home-rule Party to assert that Ireland 
would accept any Legislature that should not be practically 
independent of the Parliament at Westminster, and challenged 
Sir William Harcourt to say whether this demand,—which he 
asserted was all that Mr. Parnell had insisted on,—would, in 
his opinion, be what he had termed “ Mr. Parnell’s Fenian 
Home-rule.” 


To this appeal Sir William Harcourt gave no kind of 
answer. Heabsented himself from the House, indeed, for a 
large part of the evening after Mr. Redmond’s speech, though 
his English followers were most anxious to hear his reply. The 
debate went on for some hours, and included a brilliant speech 
from Colonel Saunderson, who remarked that, as the O’Brien 
Arcade in New Tipperary, which was to have been “the 
metropolis of regenerated Ireland,” had now passed into the 
possession of Mr. Smith-Barry (M.P. for South Hunts), he 
hoped that Mr. Smith-Barry would allow it to remain as a 
monument of the doings of the party of which Mr. O’Brien was 
the Coryphzus, and that a statue of that honourable gentleman 
might be erected upon it. After a speech of the very poorest 
kind from Mr. Healy, who evaded Mr. Redmond’s challenge, 
and only expressed illimitable confidence in Mr. Gladstone, the 
Closure was moved and carried, and Mr. Sexton’s amendment 
was rejected in a thin and unprepared House by the narrow 
majority of 21 (179 against 158), the result being received with 
great cheering by the Gladstonians and the Irish Party. 


Mr. Balfour brought in his Bill for the Local Government 
of Ireland on Thursday, in a strong speech, necessarily 
encumbered with detail, and interrupted by the unmannerly 
outcries of the Irish Opposition. We have dealt with 
the Bill elsewhere, and need only say here that it creates 
County and District Councils all over Ireland on the demo- 
cratic basis. The only guarantees are that a revising County 
Committee, not yet fully defined, will prevent waste on the 
capital account, and that allegations of malversation may 
be heard by the Judges like election petitions. The Bill was 
received by the Opposition with organised derision. Mr. 
Redmond, for the Parnellites, described it as a “ sham ”’ 
and an “insult.” Mr. McCarthy, for the Anti-Parnellites, 





called on all Irishmen to reject the unclean thing. Sir 


Sexton, who had previously elicited by a question to the Irish ° 
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William Harcourt condemned it as “ insulting to the 
people of Ireland ”—who under the Bill are made masters of 
their own municipal affairs—and told Mr. Balfour to 
take it away as rubbish; but all the same, he evidently 
waits for Mr. Gladstone’s arrival. The reception of the pro- 
posal, in fact, proves its entire inopportuneness, Irishmen 
just now being in no mood for any sort of reasonable argu- 
ment. Itis said that many Tories are also unfavourable to 
the Bill, but we trust and believe that, on consideration, they 
will perceive that more important things are at stake than 
eny such Bill, bad or good, opportune or inopportune, can 


possibly be. 


A dinner given him by the Constitutional Club on Wednes- 
day, enabled Mr. Balfour to make the speech with which, but 
for the snap division, he would have concluded the debate on 
Monday. It was a fighting speech of some bitterness and 
extraordinary cogency, the subject being the attitude of the 
Gladstonian Party towards Home-rule. Mr. Balfour showed 


clearly, by quotations from the speeches made at Rossendale, 


especially Mr. Fowler’s, that the English Gladstonians intend 


to concede only the right of legislation on purely “local” 
affairs, affairs such as a Municipality may deal with; and 
then showed, by quotations from Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, 
and Mr. O’Brien, that the Irish Gladstonians expect a Parlia- 
ment as independent as that of Canada or Victoria. If, 
therefore, the Gladstonians acquired power, they would have 
to cheat: the electors of one side or the other, and he wanted 
to know on which side the fraud would be. The dilemma was 
insuperable, for if the English version was accepted, the Irish 
Home-rulers would kick out the Government ; and if the Irish, 
the English Gladstonians would abandon their leader. He 
believed, therefore, that the Opposition had no policy, and 
would have none till the Elections were over. He animadverted 
on the plan of allowing Irish Members to intervene in English 
and Scotch affairs, while Englishmen and Scotchmen could not 
intervene in Irish affairs ; and made the new point that the Irish 
Members, whatever their number, would not be responsible to 
their constituencies for their action at Westminster, and would 
therefore give their vote solid, with the single object of 
supporting the Government which would most extend the 
powers of the Irish Parliament. The hopeless conflict of 
pledges by which a Gladstone Government would find itself 
hampered, could not have been more effectively described. 





The Duke of Devonshire on Wednesday made a valuable 
speech to the Rural Labourers’ League, which held its third 
annual meeting at the Westminster Palace Hotel. After 
some well-merited compliments to the founder of the League, 
Mr. Jesse Collings, the Duke admitted that part of the present 
competition to benefit the labourer arose from a desire for his 
vote, but thought that competition in no way unnatural. 
What he desired to point out was the difference in the terms 
proposed, the Gladstonians offering principally Parish Coun- 
cils, which could not possibly satisfy the exaggerated hopes 
which they were raising in such an immoral way. They were, 
moreover, fostering, as the Rural Conference showed, the dis- 
like of the labourer to the squire and the parson, and ignoring 
the tenant-farmer, except as a man who made improvement 
difficult. The Unionists thought that was folly, as the tenant- 
farmer could not be disestablished, and besides promoting the 
extension of allotments and small holdings, believed that the 
comfort of labourers depended greatly on better wages, which, 
again, depended on the condition of tenant-farmers. The Duke 
therefore, while entirely approving the objects of the League, 
which are, substantially, to increase allotments and small 
holdings, begged its members not to neglect the old Liberal 
methods, the removal of all restrictions on the sale of land, 
and the substitution of good landlords for bad, which means, 
as a rule, the introduction of landlords with means to foster 
good tenants. The caution is a wise one. The necessity of 
extending small holdings is now practically conceded; but 
in the South of England an increase of wages is even more 
required, and it can come only from improvement in the in- 
telligence, the capital, and the security of the tenant-farmers. 


It is stated that the late Mr. W. H. Smith, though he had 
to support the rank of a Cabinet Minister, and was a man of 
most liberal disposition, left behind him, besides large estates, 
personalty valued at £1,700,000. The mass of that fortune 


of distributing newspapers, and its bulk indicates th 
tages which in our time the great distributor in aj] pe, . 
enjoys. So vast are populations becoming, that only thee 
distributor can do the work well over a wide are. fe: 
must command large capital, he gradually becomes a . 
monopolist, whois in a great degree exempt from com iy 
and whose business is as secure as that of the great hen y 
once believed tobe. He takes, as a rule, only a trifle Pain 
customer; but the aggregate gives him “ wealth beveaia : 
dreams of avarice.” The “ middleman ” is, in fact, takin the 
place which in the last generation was assumed by the os 
tractor, and once successful, need set no limit to his h = 
accumulation. The manufacturer, unless protecteg by j 
dispensable patents, has rarely so favourable a position, he 
the private banker, until he converts himself into g limited, 
liability Company, has to face great risks, So has the financier 
who still occupies the front place among money-makers. bat 
then, he is in all but name a middleman himself, collectin 
from small investors in hundreds what he lends in millions, 


It is to be hoped that the Evidence in Criminal Cases Bil} 
which the Lord Chancellor has reintroduced will be passed inty 
law this Session. It allows, but does not force, prisoners tp 
give evidence, and also allows, but does not force, a prisoner's 
husband or wife to go into the box,—that is, the prisoner ma’ 
call his wife, but not the prosecution. Under the Bill, the 
prisoner will, if called, be examined like any other witness 
except that he need not answer questions in regard to previous 
convictions or previous bad conduct,—“ (1), unless the proof 
that he has committed or been convicted of such other offence 
is admissible evidence to show that he is guilty of the offence 
wherewith he is then charged; or (2), unless the person charged 
has asked questions of the witnesses for the prosecution with 
a view to establish his good character, or called witnesses tp 
his good character, or otherwise has given evidence of good 
character.” It is a scandal to our administration of justice 
that the reform was not made a century ago. It will unques- 
tionably help to save the innocent and to convict the guilty, 
Why should the jury not be allowed to hear what is often the 


l only testimony worth hearing in the case ? 





The Gladstonians are making a great effort to “capture” 
London by the old means,—public meetings, platform ad. 
dresses, and speeches from leading men. Sir George 
Trevelyan and Sir William Harcourt have recently ad- 
dressed considerable audiences, the latter on Wednesday 
speaking in Whitechapel a Whitechapel sort of speech, and 
it is understood that the Unionist leaders are about to accept 
the challenge. We rather doubt if the method so successful 
in the rural districts quite suits London. The Labour 
leaders, the Socialists, and the Irish agitators, all tell the 
same story, that London is the least impressionable of cities, 
Its people listen to political speakers in meetings very 
much as they do to tub-orators in the parks, endure the most 
extravagant rhetoric without either praise or blame, and go 
away unconvinced to make up their minds in their own way. 
The vastness of London seems to steady opinion, and it is as 
difficult to create an enthusiasm as to get up an insurrection. 
As a rule, too, the Londoner usually attends only meetings on 
his own side, and though he goes away perhaps a little more 
convinced, the speaker has no more votes than before. The 
body of London workmen, too, who are never seen parading 
the streets, hopelessly outnumber the class which enjoys 
political meetings. It is by organisation rather than eloquence 
that London is to be carried,—that is, by persuading every man 
with an opinion to record it at the poll. His instinct is to 
undervalue his ten-thousandth share of the right to elect one 
six-hundredth of the great National Council. 


There seems to be a widespread prevalence of distress from 
drought this year. The Russian famine is due primarily to 
that cause, and distress from want of water is now reported 
from Galicia. The droughts in the drier sections of Aus- 
tralia have been most severe, in the Broken Hills mining 
district, for example, there is a true water-famine ; in some 
districts of Upper Burmah the people are living on relief 
works; and in whole divisions of India rain is anxiously looked 
for, but does not come. There is keen apprehension in the 
North-West Provinces and Bengal, though as yet nothing 
worse ; but thereare signs of famine in Rajpootana, and in the 
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: ough not yet great (thirty thousand on 
on public geen mounting up. The Governments every- 
Saturday) ' oing their best; but in countries dependent on 
where = or stock-rearing, nothing can compensate for a 
: any ly of rain. Our engineers ought by this time to 
deficien’ pong water as well as the old Hindoos did; but 
it robably the difficulty of extracting profit, seems 
oan gh employment of their knowledge. The works 
- —_ are very large, though simple enough in structure; 
ns rows dearer every day; and the profits of irrigation are 
atten enough to tempt private speculation. We do not 
arte gee why, in India at any rate, all convict labour should 
q ’ 


not be directed for a series of years towards water-storage. 


The extravagance of M. Mercier, the Premicr of, French 
Canada, was not, it appears, confined to his dealings with'con- 
tracts. Mr. Hall, the Treasurer of the Province, declares 
that during his five years of rule, the Debt increased from 
£4,428,000 to £7,196,000 ; while the “ assets ”—that is, we 

resume, works and buildings—had only increased from 
* 150,000 to £2,312,000. The surplus revenue, which was in 
1397.88, £74,000, was changed into a deficit of £127,000 for 
last year, and a deficit is expected for this year of £140,000. 
The revenue has only increased by £90,000 a year, all due to in- 
creased taxation ; while the ordinary expenditure has increased 


- from £606,000 to £819,000. It looks as if in French Canada, 


where undoubtedly corruption was rampant, millions had been 
wasted on jobs of all kinds; but the puzzle to us is this. M. 
Mercier can neither have raised nor spent all this money 
without the authority of the local Legislature; and why was 
such authority given? The French Canadians are among the 
most careful of mankind; but they seem to have looked on 
complacently while their representative scattered millions as 
if they came from some purse of Fortunatus. Judging by 
French, American, and Canadian examples, there is nothing a 
democracy is so stupid abont as the use made of its own money. 

The deaths from influenza in London during the week 
ending last Saturday were down to 183, as against 314, 436, 
and 506 in the three preceding weeks. The deaths from 
diseases of the respiratory organs, which had been 1,465, 
1,192, and 761 in the preceding three weeks, further fell to 
560 last week, but were 45 above the corrected average. In 
all, 2,651 births and 2,010 deaths were registered. Allowing 
for the increase of population, the births were 292 below and 
the deaths 173 above the average numbers in the corresponding 
weeks of the last ten years. The annual death-rate per 
thousand from all causes, which had been 46:0, 41:0, and 30°6 
in the preceding three weeks, sank last week to 246. In 
the great towns the same return to healthiness is noticeable. 
Preston had the highest death-rate—30'6—and Bradford 
the lowest, 16°6. It is clear that the influenza will have 
nearly vanished in another month. The question that re- 
mains is: Will it return—we hear of bad cases in East 
Yorkshire and in Liverpool—or is the soil in which the poison 
germ grows exhausted and unproductive ? 


At a meeting of the Royal Statistical Society, held on 
Thursday at the Museum of Geology, Jermyn Street, Mr. 
Price, the Treasurer of Oriel, gave some very curious figures, 
drawn from the College accounts, as to the extent of the 
agricultural depression of the last few years. “The acreage 
of the College estates amounted to 6,068 acres in 1876-77, and 
to 6,142 acres in 1891; but the rental had fallen from!£10,472 
in 1876-77, to £7,689 in 1890. The broad result of the®depres- 
sion was thus a fall of 27 per cent. in the rental accompanying 
a slight increase in the acreage.” Owing, however, to certain 
changes in tenure, these figures do not represent the full loss 
of income sustained. Mr. Price mentioned the case of one of 
the College estates in which two-thirds of the gross rental was 
intercepted on its way from tenant to landlord in order to 
meet rates, taxes, repairs, insurance and management charges, 
&c. Dr. Steele showed that Guy’s Hospital was even worse 
off than Oriel. Its income shrank from £41,840 in 1875, to 
£27,550 in 1891. These figures explain how it is that many 
landed millionaires, even when they own estates unen- 
cumbered with jointures and charges, find it difficult to 
maintain anything like their old scale of expenditure. 


At a meeting of the Ulster Members on Tuesday, Colonel 
Saunderson and his colleagues passed a resolution strongly 


urging the Government “to confer upon the Chief Magistrate 
of the City of Belfast the style and title of Lord Mayor.” We 
trust that the Government will yield to the request. It may 
seem a little pedantic of the Belfast people to want this touch 
of gilding, but anything which increases the visibility of the 
loyalist capital of the North is to be encouraged. Nothing 
should be left undone that can bring home to English people 
the existence of the two Irelands,—the Ireland of unthrift and 
windy declamation, and the Ireland of Saxon grit. If people 
in England hear about a Lord Mayor of Belfast, it may make 
them realise that Ireland is not all bogs and moonlighters, 
and that it contains a city as rich, as prosperous, and as pro- 
gressive as Birmingham. 


Mr. Wigham Richardson, in his address to the North-East 
Coast Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders, reported in 
the Newcastle Daily Journal of Monday, noticed a new method 
of smoke-consumption which may be of the utmost im- 
portance. Under the process invented by Mr. Mond, of Messrs. 
Brunner, Mond, and Co., smoke becomes a product far too 
valuable to be turned loose into the air. ‘He burns his 
coals with artificial draught, and, conveying the gases into a 
chamber, he washes them with water spray, which causes 
every particle of soot or smoke to be deposited, and at the 
same time condenses and recovers the ammonia (a product of 
nitrogen and hydrogen), as well as the sulphurous fumes.” 
To do this, however, and yet to get an equal efficiency of 
steam-raising power, he has to burn 125 tons of coal in 
place of 100 tons, and for every 125 tons of coal burned he 
recovers four tons of sulphate of ammonia. The fuel, if cheap 
(say, 5s. a ton), will cost £31, and the sulphate of ammonia, at 
£12 a ton, is worth £48. “If,” says Mr. Richardson, “ results 
such as these can be attained, the doom of smoke is sealed.” 
A smoky factory-chimney, that is, will henceforth be like a 
leaky brewer’s vat,—something through which money is 
pouring away. 


Sir Provo Wallis, Admiral of the Fleet—the naval rank 
equivalent to that of Field-Marshal—and the senior officer in 
the Navy, died at his house near Chichester on Saturday, 
having attained the great age of one hundred years and 
ten months, Sir Provo Wallis did not smoke, but drank 
moderately, and remained to the last quite clear in his mind. 
Since his father, an official in the Halifax Dockyard, got him 
rated on the books of the ‘ Oiseau’ as an able-bodied seaman 
at the age of four, and since, owing to his distinguished ser- 
vices, he was retained on the Active List as long as he lived, 
his name was enrolled on the books of the Navy for ninety- 
seven years. Among other curious things connected with Sir 
Provo Wallis is the fact that he was taken prisoner by the 
French almost exactly eighty-seven years ago. His chief 
naval exploit was the part he took as Lieutenant in the 
capture of the ‘Chesapeake’ by the ‘Shannon’ off Boston. 
It is interesting to note that when Sir Provo visited Boston 
thirty-three years after the action, he was received with the 
utmost good-will and generosity. Bonfires were lighted in 
his honour, and he was entertained at a banquet. 


In Monday’s Daily News, Mr. Clifford, of Charlbury, Oxford- 


shire, gives a most interesting account of his town. It con- 
tains 1,500 inhabitants, and covers 2,700 acres. These are 
owned, not by one big man, but by 152 small ones. Some 110 


acres are let in allotments, varying from 1 chain to 2 
acres, and there are over 400 acres in small holdings of from 
4 to 40 acres. The people are not unenterprising, as is 
shown by the fact that, though the death-rate is only 17 and 
the birth-rate 40, the population of the town is stationary. 
The extra population has found homes elsewhere. There are 
good primary schools, and a “free grammar-school.” It is 
interesting to note that “ yeomanry ” is hereditary at Charl- 
bury. Mr. Clifford declares the town’s name to mean the 
Freeman’s town,—the Churl’s bury, or settlement, that is. The 
history of the town is a most convincing proof of the good 
results of private property in land. Yet, for all that, we expect 
to see Mr. Clifford’s letter quoted as an argument for Socialism. 
The English people are nothing if not illogical, and seem just 
now to have got it into their heads that small holdings and 
Socialism go together. 
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many English Acts are passed which betray far mere | > Balfour showed. in his ahte snatel ie the C Party ? Society 
serious blots than any which this hardly as yet operative ; ’ p © One over, th 


Act has betrayed, nothing can be more childish than “ei nal — os re oo at Rage had gained has bee 
to rest the argument for such a change as Mr. Sexton Ho boa md tll ape _ ‘4 ng ‘ Meroe. Trish of this 
proposes, on the possible though unproved blots which it that Sir Will . Nn ge ut Local Government; commu 
contains. ‘The truth is, that Mr. Sexton was extremely “or witam Earcourt Red once said that he would admira 
anxious to rest the case for Home-rule on a kind of| 2° be a party to any Home-rule Bill which destroyed 


h in 

. . . the control of the British Parliament over the Irish at 
accusation which would not bring out the fundamental : : e ins This 
differences between the Irish and the prevailing Glad- when that neon ewe 4 Fowler had admitted that the are leg 
stonian conception of Home-rule. If he had attacked — “ “enti wap / Pips - nage laa but had action 
the Irish Courts of Justice, and the Irish Grand Juries, "e a “ at tal F it did wrong things, “the supremacy that a 
and the Irish Constabulary, and the Irish Board of | 9! the Imperial Parliament became an effective force.” discov 


Education, and the Irish finance of the British Govern. | NOW that is just what Mr. Redmond, in the “ moderate” may e 
ment, he would have frightened half the Gladstonian sf — which he William Harcourt praises, and which no the G 
yy ye of — pedis ore : rw pt he a The oa _—— — wa — ~~ 
ently limited himself to an attack conceived on grounds : “sale : , 

so i ie that it almost made his case lidleuhene But | formal and inoperative in Ireland as in self-governing Cabin 





, 7 ‘ A Colonies. If Ulster is driven to revolt, the British ig 
it was his cue to profess immeasurable confidence in Mr. . . P, - foreig 
Gladstone, and came Mr. Gladstone to fight the battle Government is not to interfere. If Belfast is harried by any W 
for the legislative independence of Ireland which Mr, | *#¢ew Irish finance and Cork petted, the British Govern- solvei 
Sexton really desires, and no doubt intends to obtain. — is not to interfere. If the Protestants complain that tinuir 

‘ -_ ; ; eir children are not effectually protected from propa- provi 
But this politic reticence was defeated by the frankness gandism at Catholic schvols, the British Government is not not 0¢ 
of Mr. John Redmond, the new Parnellite leader. Mr. | to interfere. What will Mr. Henry Fowler, what will Mr. is abc 

Redmond explained exactly what the Irish Members (Anti- | Arthur Arnold, what will the whole school of Gladstonians Rome 
Parnellite as well as Parnellite) really mean by Home-rule, | who got the Irish Members restored to the Imperial subje 
and it does not matter a button whether Mr. Redmond is, Legislature in Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, on purpose that in Bill. 
as his adversaries say, deliberately playing into the hands | such cases the British Legislature and Government might Chur 
of the Government, or not. For it is obvious that he | pe competent to interfere, say to this? If the British deper 
could not play into their hands without having Ireland democracy has not handed over its conscience absolutely the | 
behind him, and not merely Parnellite Ireland, but | to Mr. Gladstone, we believe that it will waken up at last, Cabi 
Anti-Parnellite Ireland. What Mr. Redmond’s motive | and declare that if Mr. Redmond has rightly formulated whet 
may be, is a matter of absolutely no consequence. He has | the Trish demand, they would just as soon concede it as be cc 
no power to give the Government a lift, except what the | exclude Wales or Yorkshire from the authority of the selve 
real feeling of the Trish constituencies may confer upon him. British Parliament and from the executive control of the will 
What he says is (and he obviously speaks the truth, for British Government. of h 
Mr. Healy, who professed to answer _ made almost the the 
only unmeaning and impotent speech of his life), that 

ans Ireland, Anti-Parnellite as well as Parnellite, wants, THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIONS BILL. re 

and is determined to have, is a Legislature and Executive or introduction of the Bill to regulate Associations offic 

that in Irish affairs shall be really independent of the is quite the most remarkable thing that the Third 


flam 
British Parliament, and shall not be liable to be overruled | Republic has done. There has been no such open attempt ny ¥ 
by the British Parliament. Call it a “minor” Parliament, | to restrict the liberty of Frenchmen, and to restrict . 





T 
if you please, says Mr. Redmond,—he magnanimously | it, not by process of law, but by simple administrative upo 
admits that doubtless it will be a minor Parliament,—but in | decree. The Bill set out, indeed, with an appearance of find 
Trish affairs it must have that virtual independence | increased concessions. It abolished the existing restriction BS gon 
of British legislation which the Colonial Parliaments | under which any Society having more than twenty members, But 
in self-governing Colonies possess. If it (in British | established without the leave of the Government, could Rey 
opinion) oppresses the minority, Great Britain must not | be dissolved at the pleasure of the authorities. If the opp 
interfere. If it (in British opinion) plunders a class or | Bill had passed, there would have been no restriction on the rat! 
oppresses a province, Great Britain must not interfere. | formation of Associations except such as resided in the fact the 
Unless the Irish Parliament, and the Executive dependent | that they would have nothing when formed. The first com 
on it, are to have free scope in the Colonial sense, Ireland | object of the Bill was to reduce all Societies to the con- lay 
will not be pacified, The whole Home-rule Party, whether | dition of evangelical poverty. Kuowing the temptation for 
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i to become rich, it was determined 
of Ce ample protection against it. A Society 
to hold only so much real property as is necessary 
might housing of its members, and so much personal 
for the is indispensable for the object for which it is 
property aa the case of a hospital, almshouse, or 
founded. the provision about real property was some- 
ee The buildings needed—not merely for the 
ee put for the persons benefited—may be of that 
member Probably, however, what is needed for the 
Sr penefited would have been strictly interpreted, 

relive order would have been allowed to have a 

d a nursing 

an hold hospital, but not a freehold chapel, attached 
ning Nor is this prohibition meant to remain inopera- 
Ane According to the Bill, if an Association acquires 
ee ty of the forbidden kind, or of more than the per- 
Lene not only will the deed be void, but the 
mitted amount, y 

rty will be confiscated to the State, the persons 
ye uting the deed will be fined, and the lawyer who drew 
wll be disqualified from practising his profession. Con- 
3 uently, if an Association is willing to run these risks, it 
ish likely that the vendor or donor of the property will be 
equally reckless, or that, even if he is, anybody will be found 
to prepare the documents. Nor may a Society receive any 
Jegacy whatever, either directly or through the medium 
of trustees. As regards gifts made in the lifetime of the 
Jonor, they are apparently limited to gifts in kind, such as 
bread or meal, but not money. For example, if a similar 
liw were in force in England, the Church Missionary 
Society would have to return all its subscriptions. More- 
over, the mantle so long worn by the late Mr. Newdigate 
has been handed over by his representatives to the authors 
of this Bill. All Societies composed of persons living in 
community may be inspected by public officials, a provision 
admirably designed to annoy not only the inmates of 
such institutions, but their relatives and friends. 

This was pretty well, but even this was not enough. These 
are legal penalties, and however rapid and certain the 
action of a judicial tribunal may be, there is a possibility 
that a Judge or a jury may err on the side of mercy, and 
discover some loophole through which an Association 
may escape. Consequently, the Bill takes care to arm 
the Government with powers which may be applied at 
pleasure. All but a few unimportant religious con- 
gregations are placed by the Bill at the mercy of the 
Cabinet. Any Society which is mainly composed of 
foreigners, or has foreigners among its managers, or is in 
any way dependent on a foreign head, may at once be dis- 
solved by Ministers, and any of the former members con- 
tinuing to live together may be imprisoned. These last 
provisions had a breadth of application which had possibly 
not occurred to their authors. Supposing that the Concordat 
is abolished at any time after the passing of this Bill, the 
Roman Catholic Church will become a simple Association, 
subject to all the restrictions imposed by this astounding 
Bill. Now, in all countries save Italy, the Roman Catholic 
Church, pre-2minently and above all other Societies, 
depends on a foreign head. Its director and manager is 
the Pope. Consequently, it will be in the power of the 
Cabinet to dissolve the Church by Ministerial decree; and 
when that has been done, all ecclesiastical property will 
be confiscated, and all persons continuing to call them- 
selves Catholics, and practising Cathulic modes of life, 
will be liable to imprisonment. It is one of the revenges 
of history that this consequence has been pointed out in 
the Estafette, a journal specially representing M. Jules 
Ferry. The author of the famous Article VII. now 
finds himself hopelessly distanced by his successors in 
office. The torch of intolerance burns with a brighter 
flame in the hands of M. Ribot and M. de Freycinet than 
it ever did in his own. 

The motive of the Government in framing a measure 
upon which they have at once been defeated, is past 
finding out. Until quite lately they seemed to have 
gone back to the old dream of Republican concentration. 
But this Bill was fatal to Republican concentration. All the 
Republican journals, except those of the Extreme Left, were 
opposed to it, and even those of the Extreme Left gave it 
rather halting praise. They were pleased, it is true, with 
the virtual prohibition of religious Societies; but they 
complain that it draws no distinction between religious and 
’y Associations; that the International may come in 

for the same comdemnation as the Benedictines or the 
Franciscans, Even the République Francaise, which is not a 


very reactionary journal, says that the only thing in the Bill 
that has any connection with liberty is the title. On all sides 
the Bill is accepted as a complete concession to the Extreme 
Radicals, and for the first time there have been signs of a 
real severance in the Republican Party. It may be, of course, 
that the Cabinet did not foresee this result, that they thought 
that only a very few Moderate Republicans would oppose 
the Bill, and that the trifling reinforcement which their 
secession would give the Opposition would not be worth 
reckoning with. If so, they must have entertained a very 
poor opinion of their own supporters, though it was an 
opinion justified to some extent by their action in some 
similar cases. It is never safe, however, to assume that 
men will not take into account the lengths to which a 
principle is pushed. In theory, no doubt, previous Re- 
publican Governments have done, or proposed to do, things 
as inconsistent with freedom as they ask for power to do 
now. But the inconsistency was not so gross and flagrant 
as in the present instance. Frenchmen are pretty well 
accustomed to isolated acts of oppression ; but the present 
Bill is an incorporation into one single law of a multitude 
of oppressive provisions, to the enactment of which every 
Republican Deputy is asked to set his seal. All this is so 
obvious, that it is hard to believe that the Cabinet did not 
foresee it. 


There is another explanation, for which, perhaps, some- 
thing may be said. There has been visible of late a 
decided tendency on the part of some French Catholics to 
ask themselves whether the advantages of the Concordat 
are worth purchasing at the cost of its restrictions. It 
may be that Ministers were anxious to prevent any coalition 
between Catholics and Extreme Radicals having the separa- 
tion of Church and State for its object, and that they 
hoped to do this by giving Catholics a hint of the kind of 
discipline to which they may be subjected in the event of 
the Concordat being abolished. The fault of this theory 
is that it is far-fetched. The tremendous machinery 
brought into play seems so altogether out of proportion to 
the trifling object to be allowed. It is just conceivable, 
again, that the object of the Bill was to check the disposition 
which has recently shown itself among French Conserva- 
tives to become reconciled with the Republic. As we have 
often pointed out, this reconciliation would have some awk- 
ward consequences for the men now in power, and either for 
this or for some other reason, Ministers have taken to doing 
all in their power to make the Republic odious in the eyes of 
quiet and peaceable people. Is it possible that they have 
been disappointed to find that all these efforts have gone for 
naught, and that whether it is the Pope or the French 
Cardinals who are speaking, their voices are always raised 
on the side of peace? Is it possible that. the effect of this 
disappointment has been to drive them into making one 
final effort to keep alive the breach between the Church 
and the Republic? We cannot say. It would seem most 
unlikely, if it were not that every other explanation that 
can be suggested is equally improbable. Anyhow, Ministers 
wilfully courted defeat, and their prayer has been promptly 
answered. 





MR. BALFOUR’S BILL. 


E can see no reason in Mr. Balfour’s speech on his 

Local Government Bill, to modify the attitude we 
have consistently maintained towards that measure. The 
Bill is a very good Bill in itself, so good that we hope it 
will be supported by all Liberal Unionists ; and three or 
four years hence it might be put in operation with the 
best results; but it is at present inopportune. Ireland is 
not as yet pacified enough to allow of the creation of 
nearly two hundred democratic assemblies—150 District 
Councils and 32 County Councils—each one of which will 
become, under a Gladstonian Government, a centre of 
agitation and an instrument for making war upon the 
proprietors of the soil. If the new Purchase Act had 
been accepted more readily by the people, and a great 
body of peasant freeholders stood prepared to rule 
the Councils and defend owners against unjust taxation, 
we should have no fear of the great internal change which 
the Bill will introduce ; but there is some hitch in the 
working of the Bill—probably caused by hope of a 
Government which will regard landlords as enemies—and 
the mass-vote will be in the hands of those who now elect 
the Guardians. We consider that for the present unsafe, 





and likely to revive and intensify the agrarian war, and 
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we see nothing in Mr. Balfour’s speech to extinguish that 
fear. He offers, in fact, but one argument,—namely, that all 
parties are pledged to give Ireland democratic local govern- 
ment, which is true; but no party is pledged to choose 
a moment when an agrarian revolution already sanctioned 
still awaits actual and visible completion. The Unionists 
certainly are not, for they one and all believe that agrarian 
reform of a radical kind is the road to Irish contentment ; 
and the Gladstonians are not, for the essence of their posi- 
tion is that the organisation of county administration 
should be left to a Dublin Parliament. The measure could 
wait ; and in spite of our respect for Mr. Balfour’s opinion, 
the value of which he has proved beyond doubt by his 
successful administration of Ireland, we still think it 
would have been far better to postpone it to the next 
Parliament. 

For the rest, the Bill is an excelient Bill, which, as far 
as its provisions are concerned, all Unionists can support. 
Ireland is locally governed at present by two bodies, the 
Presentment Sessions of the Barony—the Barony may be 
taken as roughly equivalent to the Hundred, though it 
varies much more in size—and the Presentment Sessions 
of the County. Both these bodies are filled by men 
who are technically “elected,” but under systems so 
capable of control and manipulation, that in practice 
they are always country gentlemen or their nominees. 
Forms are observed, but as a matter of fact, both 
“Sessions ” have been close boroughs in the hands of a 
dominant caste, and were intended so to be. They have 
been part of the machinery for the old system of governing 
Ireland ; and though they have been worked with rather 
remarkable efficiency and economy—allowing always for 
some jobbery in making roads for private benefit—they 
are now inconsistent with democratic institutions. Mr. 
Balfour boldly sweeps them away, and replaces them by 
elected bodies, to be chosen in the same way and by the 
same men as similar bodies in Great Britain, and to exer- 
cise the same powers. The only difference made in the 
franchise is that the illiterates will not vote, and that, 
qualified women will. That is simple and courageous ; 
but in view of the special circumstances of Ireland, he 
puts in certain riders. There is, as everybody knows, a 
cleavage in Ireland between owners and tenants, and 
as the minority ought to be represented, he allows 
the cumulative vote. Our impression is, that in the 
South of Iveland generally this will not do much to 
remedy injustice, the minority, as we see at elections, 
being too small; but still, it will do something, and any 
one educated man elected may secure the influence of a 
moderating adviser. An able lawyer, for example, would 
be sure to secure it, or a man with large means not 
derived from land. Then, as the Councils may go 
wrong—the Guardians often have gone wrong—Mr. 
Balfour allows the Lord-Lieutenant, on the petition 
of twenty voters and a decision by the Judges that 
their case has been proved, as an election petition 
is proved, to supersede a faulty Council by a Com- 
m'‘ssion. As the Lord-Lieutenant is not fond of putting 
his finger into hornets’ nests, and as there is to be a 
regular judicial procedure, and as there are eighty- 
six Members in Parliament who would delight in getting 
up a case for morally skinning the Lord-Lieutenant 
and Judges alive as ‘“ oppressors,” or ‘ Jeffreys,” or 
“known traitors to their own countrymen,” that is not 
very tyrannical; while the power, when wisely used, may 
prevent irreparable blunders. Moreover, as the worst of 
such blunders are committed in raising money, any action 
in raising or spending capital is liable to revision by a 
central County Committee of landowners and others, as to 
the composition of which Mr. Balfour still expresses him- 
self uncertain. His suggestion is hardly a good one, 
though it works fairly in Scotland; but he said himself 
that it was open to revision, and it may be revised so that 
the financial veto shall remain, as it should remain, with a 
responsible agent of the Crown. That is the Bill, and 
we cannot see why, if any Bill is to be passed on the subject 
at so inopportune a time, it should not be this one. 
The Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites and Gladstonians all 
shrieked at the Bill as “insulting to the people of Ireland ;” 
but as it places them almost precisely in the position of 
the people of Scotland, one hardly sees where the insult 
comes in. There must be a veto somewhere on the possi- 
bility of mad expenditure which always exists in a demo- 
cracy ; and it is applied to our Parliament itself in a much 
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more stringent way, no Member of 
mons having the right directly to p 
ture—indirectly, of course, he can propose it 
the consent of the Crown. As to the pow. a 
solving the Councils, the Judges in England ho 
power of nullifying any election vitiated } ve fy 
practices; and we never heard that the Comm Orr 
enacted that law considered themselves insulted | iy 
The truth is, the combined Opposition were dete it 
accept no Local Government Bill at all, because rea, 
that many Tories and Unionists regard any such a 
inopportune, and hope, therefore, to throw it out my: 
on a dissolution to what they fancy will be a po; ular 
We trust the Unionists will disappoint them, th t “a 
will modify some of the clauses in agreement " 
Mr. Balfour, and that they will then pass the Bill. 
proof positive that even at inopportune moments the 
are prepared to treat the people of Ireland precise] J 
they treat the people of Great Britain. We wish ian 
that the whole matter had been postponed; but as it ha, 
been thought necessary to bring it to the front We trust 
that the united majority will give one more proof tha 
they hold no measure important in comparison with th 
peremptory duty of supporting a Government which 
governs Ireland well and justly, but refuses to change th 
United Kingdom, with its history of development i 
success, into w Federal Monarchy. ’ 
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THE INDIAN LEGISLATURES. 

: ie Bill for improving the Indian Legislative Coungj; 

will, of course, pass the Lords ; but when it reaches 
the Commons, the representatives of the India Office yi 
have to be very careful, and to speak out a little men 
plainly than they are accustomed to do, or they may find the 
British Government landed in the dilemma which harassed 
it under Lord Dalhousie’s great measure of the sam 
kind. They have made the mistake of applying the same 
principle to the Supreme Legislative Council, as it ought 
to be called, and the Provincial Legislative Councils, ani 
may find that an error with very far-reaching consequences, 
It has always been held hitherto that the Secretary of 
State, who is responsible to Parliament for India, and 
who on his responsibility can order any executive act to 
be done or left undone, should also have the power to order 
any legislative Act to be passed. That is, we fully admit, 
the most extreme of his powers, and one only to be used 
with the greatest circumspection and with the full consent 
of the whole Cabinet; but still, it exists, it has been found 
necessary, and it was to preserve it that Sir Charles Wood 
swept away the best Legislative Council which had yet 
existed in Asia, Is it now considered expedient to 
surrender that power, and rely in case of emergency 
on the omnipotence of Parliament ? Because, if it 
is not, the India Office people are making a serious 
blunder. Their new Supreme Legislative Council, when 
reinforced by so many non-official members as is now 
proposed, will have the power to refuse to obey the 
Secretary of State, and in certain contingencies is ex- 
ceedingly likely, or indeed certain, to use it. It woul, 
for example, to a moral certainty have refused to 
sweep away the Protective duties on Indian textile manu- 
factures, a measure which was unpopular throughout 
India, and which was universally believed to have been 
practically ordered from home in the interest of Lancashire. 
It is true the majority, though non-official, will be 
nominated; but not being dependent on the Executive, 
they cannot suffer from opposition, while they can 0 
certain occasions—Income-tax debates, for example—by 
Opposition gain exceeding popularity with Europeans 4 
well as natives. Moreover, as the previous dilemma fully 
showed, a Council so great as this one, with legislative 
authority over a fifth of the human race, has an intens 
corporate pride of its own, takes orders of any sort 
with infinite reluctance, and is likely, on any serious 
provocation, to assume the attitude of Sir Bares 
Peacock, who, being the most temperate and “ legal” 
of mankind, found himself all at once, and avowed him 
self, as member of the Legislature, in full moral rebellion 
against the Secretary of State. The reinforced Council 
will imitate him some day, it may be on a question 0 
vital importance; and then the Government of India will 
be as paralysed as if it were faced by a representative 
body. It may be, of course, that this is intended, the 
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j ‘on the telegraph to inform it, and on the 
Cabinet ro eiament to override all opposition ; and if it 
loyalty ee have nothing to say except that it takes time 


jg 80, Wr ent to act. But we think this is not 

for Par if we are right, our caution should be 

the oo as a very serious one. There might be occa- 
yr ‘ 


during 20 insurrection or @ financial collapse, or 
sions, ope Britain about Protection, on which the 
a quart’ cy of the Supreme Legislative Council would be 
re js and most disastrous importance. Be it 
of ra that the vetoing power, which of course 
remember full plenitude, does not meet the case at all, as 
ha ee f veto on Acts once passed can compel a 
no description of Ve Baa z ; hould 
Council to pass a Bill which it has made up its mind shou 
me law. 
a are way to evade this difficulty, perhaps, would 
yn in the Bill words making it perfectly clear 
that the Viceroy could remove any non-official Councillor 
hose presence had become a public danger; but we 
: pes see why the Supreme Council and the Provincial 
pot should be placed all at once on the same footing. 
Why should we not try our experiments in safe places, 
though on the grand scale? The idea of the present Bill 
s to allow the Government of India to liberalise the 
Legislative Councils without exactly turning them into 
iittle Parliaments. The Viceroy is not to establish an 
dective system, but he is to make rules for nominating un- 
oficial members, under which he may, if he pleases, accept as 
his nominees members chosen by some sort of election. He 
may, for example—we give this not as a suggestion, but an 
‘llustration—accept from each Presidency one member 
chosen by all landowners of a certain rank, and one mem- 
her chosen by all graduates. Well, that liberalisation may 
be good or bad—we do not ourselves believe that in a land 
like India representative government is either possible or 
desirable—but why should it not be tried in the Provinces 
frst? They are not in the least alike, nor is there any 
reason for nominating their members all in the same way. 
let chiefs sit in the Punjab, and great traders in Bom- 
lay, and graduates and zemindars in Bengal, and graduates 
and leading peasants in Madras? Why not? We may hit, 
while working over so large and varied an area, either upon 
avery good system of drawing out native statesmanship, 
which is, of course, a true ideal ; or of attracting great confi- 
dence from the people, which is also an ideal ; or of enabling 
ourselves really to know native feeling, which is in our 
judgment the best ideal of all. We need not be timid in 
trying, for the Government of India, unlike most Govern- 
ments, can retrace its steps, and has repeatedly done so— 
as, for example, in legislating about contracts and the 
mortgaging of land—and the Provincial Legislatures, great 
and honourable as their position is, cannot all ina moment 
do any irreparable mischief. The veto on their pro- 
ceedings is too effective, and is held in too strong hands. 
We would let them try, if within their range of action 
they can improve upon the legislative ideas of the 
Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, and if they can, in 
particular, generate a great body of coherent opinion the 
absence of which is often severely felt. We would call to 
them for a‘short annual Session, even larger bodies than are 


now suggested, say, twenty picked civilians and thirty |. 


natives of importance, and encourage them within cer- 
tain limits to the greatest freedom of speech. Our 
business in India is to vivify, and if statesmen sin- 
cerely believe that more public discussion on legisla- 
tion will help to vivify the vast populations under our 
charge, let us have such discussion by all means. It 
has not injured Ceylon, which is on the whole the most 
advanced of our tropical Dependencies, and there is plenty 
of discussion there, not always by any means devoid of an 
acnmonious pungency. But we would try these large ex- 
periments on a limited though still great scale, before we 
meddled much with the central machine the success of 
Which has always been something of a miracle. The 
Supreme Government of India, of which the Supreme 

gislative Council is a constituent part, has actually 
secured order and justice, and habitual obedience to law, 
among two hundred and fifty millions of Asiatics, a feat 
Which no Emperor has in a thousand years been able to 
Perform. India is as safe, till the soldiers rise, as Trafalgar 
Square. The machine can be improved, doubtless, and 
should be improved ; but as we have reached the stage of 
*xperiment, and as the opportunity of safe but large 
‘periment lies ready t» our hands, why should the trial 





not be made in the Provinces first? Liberalise the Pro- 
vincial Councils, each of which legislates within its limits 
of power for tens of millions of people, do it frankly and 
with a certain fearlessness—appointing, for example, some 
demagogues—and wait to see results. 

It should not be forgotten by those Members of Par- 
liament who take an interest in these questions, that upon 
one point of immense social and administrative im- 
portance, India resembles France rather than Great 
Britain. The framework of her legal system, criminal 
and civil, may be said to be finished past readjustment, 
without the most urgent necessity. India, happily for 
herself, is governed, not by precedents, but by written 
Codes, which are, so to speak, in their main provisions 
beyond legislation; which correct the great evil of our 
occupation, the incessant change in the governing class; 
and which are slowly generating in the people, as their 
own religious Codes once did, immutable ideas on all 
subjects connected with justice and social law. The 
Provincial Councils cannot alter that grand framework, 
any more than the London County Council can alter 
English Commercial Law. This colossal benefit is secure, 
whatever happens, short of the overthrow of British 
ascendency ; and its security is a bulwark for society, the 
strength of which—as Englishmen may see in France—it 
is difficult to overrate. So long as the Codes are un- 
touched, it is difficult for any Council to pass really 
dangerous or iniquitous laws, and we may popularise their 
constitution without any risk even of a Provincial overturn. 
Election, no doubt, is impossible, because the masses are as 
yet below it, and a representation of a mere class, not by any 
means as yet strong in character, would be unjust to the 
people ; but we can liberalise the Legislatures, the Supreme 
one excepted, without much apprehension. At all events, 
as the Bill is sure to be cut about in Committee in the 
House of Commons, we trust the India Office will see its 
way to separate the improvement of the Provincial Legisla- 
tures from that of the Legislature to which the responsible 
Secretary of State may one day have orders to send. 





ELECTED JUSTICES. 


E are quite as anxious as Mr. Seale-Hayne can be 

that the ranks of the Justices of the Peace shall 

not be closed against any class or sect, and that the 
appointments shall not be made on mere party grounds. 
When, however, he proposes to accomplish this by 
electing the Magistrates, he is making one of the most 
foolish and ill-considered proposals ever made by a Member 
of the House of Commons. Does he imagine that the 
County and Municipal Councils which he desires to be the 
electing bodies are likely to choose the Magistrates upon 
any but political grounds? His plan is “to inspire 
popular confidence in the Petty Sessional Courts by estab- 
lishing a system of election. The Justices ought to be 
selected from the best men in all classes, and he believed 
the people were to be trusted in selecting them by election.” 
Surely the only result of such a system of election would 
be to pack the Bench with the partisans of the party which 
happened to be triumphant in the Town or County Council. 
We have no desire to keep the County Benches in the 
hands of the squires, and would, wherever occasion offered, 
appoint really fit working men to the Bench. The question of 
the selection of Magistrates, however, ought not to be mixed 
up with any such matter as the right of this or that class or 
party to be represented on the Bench. Certain qualities 
are imperatively wanted in a Magistrate, and the method 
of choosing Magistrates which ought to be preferred is 
that which gives most guarantee that these qualities will 
be given their proper weight. Above all, a Magistrate, like 
every other person exercising judicial office, must either be 
by his own circumstances in a pecuniary position which 
raises him above all temptation or suspicion of corruption, 
or else must be paid a sum sufficient to place him above 
all danger of temptation. The only exception is to be 
found in the case of some picked working man or other 
person of limited means whose character is so well 
established and so universally esteemed, that he is put 
beyond all suspicion. It is not enough that a Magis- 
trate should be, in fact, uncorrupt. It is necessary that, as 
far as possible, he should be a man in regard to whom the 
accusation of corruption would seem ridiculous. The 
feeling, “ It would never be worth his while to take a bribe,” 
is the feeling which ought to fill the public mind in regard 
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to every judicial officer. But, it may be said, ‘this is all 
very well in theory; in practice, however, there are many 
elected officers who are under far greater pecuniary tempta- 
tion,—members of Town and County Councils, for in- 
stance. The argument, then, goes too far, and cuts at 
the root of representative democracy.’ To this there is a 
simple answer. It is true that the pecuniary temptations 
and the opportunities of corruption may be more serious 
in a Town Councillor; but for all that, it is not so 
essential to guard him from the slightest breath of 
suspicion. The Magistrates and Judges are the means by 
which you punish corruption. They supply the checks on 
the dangers of the elective system. You can trust election 
just because the judicial administration is so carefully 
preserved from corruption. The contractor who wants to 
buy a Town Council does not dare to do so now, because he 
knows that if he is found out, he will not be able to prevent 
the Magistrates from committing him on a charge of 
fraud. As has frequently been seen in America, the first 
thing done by a man who is bent on plundering a city, is 
the “fixing” of the Judges and Magistrates. He gets 
the judicial officers into his pay, and he then proceeds to 
organise his “steal” in peace, convinced that if anything 
goes wrong, no local Magistrate will grant a warrant 
against him, or allow a summons to go undismissed. The 
“fixing” of Magistrates would be a fairly easy piece of 
work if they were elected by the Councils. The organiser 
of the “steal” and his secret agents would, at the time of 
the Council elections, find a certain number of men anxious 
to stand, but in difficulties about their expenses, or amenable 
in some other way to a powerful outside influence. These 
men would be approached, and in many cases would agree, 
in exchange for help of one kind or another, to vote, if elected, 
for such-and-such persons as Magistrates. The names 
proposed would be those of unknown men, but apparently 
quite innocent persons, and they would vary according to 
the politics of the candidates. The would-be Magistrate- 
“ fixer” of our thought would allege that these men were ex- 
cellent persons and great friends of his,—men he particularly 
wanted to see on the Bench because of their impartiality 
and general fitness. The Tories would promise their sup- 
port to the Tory nominees of the “ fixer,” and the Liberals 
theirs to his Liberal friends. With a little trouble and a 
good deal of expenditure, a majority of men thus pledged 
would be returned, and their pledges would then have to 
be redeemed by the election of certain dark-horse Magis- 
trates. Remember, we are not alleging that any Magistrate- 
“ fixer’ could elect a thoroughly corrupt Council, but merely 
that, by the expenditure of money aud the use of a little 
diplomacy, it might be possible to get a considerable num- 
ber of Councillors to consent to mortgage their choice in re- 
gard to the Magistrates. They would not know the object 
with which their promises were obtained, and would think 
they were doing nothing contrary to their duty. Yet, in 
truth, they would have been selling immunity to a fraudu- 
lent contractor. Perhaps it will be said that this is a very 
unlikely case ; and that, at any rate, the present system of 
appointing Magistrates is open to the same misuse. The 
Lord Chancellor, it will be urged, is advised by the local 
wirepullers, and these local wirepullers could be got at, 
and bribed to nominate the “fixer’s” men. Those who 
argue thus forget that the Lord Chancellor, though he 
may be swayed by party motives, is very particular not to 
choose men who are likely to lend themselves to corrupt 
practices. In the first place, the so-called “ wirepuller” 
isa man of position and consequence in the town, who 
would do anything rather than get into deep disgrace by 
nominating a corruptible Magistrate. It is his business, 
as well as the business of the Chancellor and of whoever 
is the official who helps the Chancellor with the work of 
making appointments, to see that the names selected to 
be added to the Commission of the Peace are, at any rate, 
those of respectable people. But in the case of election 
by the Council, it would be nobody’s business to see 
to the fitness of those for whom some third person 
was trying to get pledges of support. Candidates in 
the heat of contest would pay very little attention to 
the names of those they were asked to “remember ” when 
the election of Magistrates took place. If they saw 
no notoriously unfit person on the list, they would be 
just as likely as not to pledge themselves. As we have 


said before, the present system at least makes it some- 
body’s business to see that none but respectable people 
get put on the Bench. There is yet another security in the 





existing arrangement. The Lord Chancellor ; 
public opinion ; a Council is not. If the Lord Chet 
appoints some unfit person, it is possible to wut 


effective protest. No one can protest with © ay 
result against an election by a Council. There fv 


individual to be made responsible or visited with 4, 
consequences. Men can only shrug their shoulders * 
say: ‘ What an abominably bad choice the Council hy 
made!” If, however, a Chancellor makes a corrupt 4 
pointment, he does so at his peril. It will be a *p 
for him that he trusted a local wirepuller who ir 
him. The security against the Bench becoming corry 7 
therefore very much greater under the present system 
under one of election. Unhappily, the truth of this 
be proved not only in the abstract, but by a onan 
example. No one seriously supposes that Americans 
per se more corrupt than Englishmen ; yet there can Pa 
doubt that judicial corruption obtains in certain Staten o 
the Union to an extent unknown in England. But ¢) : 
States are the States in which the Judges are elected ra 
not chosen by an officer to whom that duty is assignel 
and who can be visited by public censure if he fails jn th, 
execution of his high trust. 

It is not because we have any desire to support a priv 
leged class that we deprecate the election of Magistrates 
It is because we believe that the effect of altering je 
present system would be detrimental to the country as, 
whole, and especially to the poorer classes, that we ap 
against elected Justices. We believe that there is nothin 
which a purely cynical millionaire would consider an 
lated to give him more power, and his wealth mop 
security, than the election of judicial officers, ‘Lg 
the Magistrates and Judges be elected,’ he would gy 
‘and I can guarantee to get as many of them aj | 
like on my side. You may make what laws you please, a: 
long as I am sure of the interpreters of the law, and sup 
I can be if you will only put the seats on the Bench up 
to election.” What chance would the poor man hare 
against the millionaire’s “ popularly elected Magistrates” : 
The present Magistrates are extraordinarily sensitive to the 
slightest outcry of favouring the rich. An elected Magis. 
trate put in to do a particular piece of work, and able to 
talk grandly about the popular mandate behind him, would 
have very few scruples, we expect. The poor man who talked 
about the unfair bias of the Court, would be told he was 
abusing an elected Justice, and would very soon be reduced 
to silence. Have the Temperance people ever considered 
what elected Magistrates would mean in places wher 
the liquor interest was strong? If the brewers were 
to get hold of a Council, they might make the licensing 
authority a committee of their nominees. If, then, the 
people of England are wise, they will, in spite of all the 
talk about democracy and the destinies, refuse to embark 
upon any scheme for establishing elected Magistrates. Br 
all means let a vigilant eye be kept on the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and let his appointments be scrutinised carefully. 
That is a wise and prudent course, for no officer was 
ever the worse for the supervision of public opinion. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that election and 
judicial efficiency can keep house together. The only 
alternative to the present system is one of Stipendiaries— 
but that is not an aliernative which we imagine will con- 
mend itself to Mr. Seale-Hayne and his friends. 





HISTORY AS THE TEACHER. 


E wish Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff would not pack 

his thoughts so closely, but remember that recoil 

from verbiage is not of itself eloquence. He has got inte 
a habit of compression since he left off talking to Elgin, aud 
sometimes it nearly spoils his work. His lecture of 
Thursday, for example, to the Royal Historical Society is 
a contribution to politics as well as thought; but it is 8 
packed, that we doubt if all his audience could follow his 
meaning, and it is positively gritty to read. He desires, as We 
understand him, to make a serious modification in English 
education by introducing the study of general history, the 
history of the world, and not of any particular period, into 
what we may call the peremptory curriculum. He wants 
the new generation, and especially those of them who have 
time for thorough training, to “ know their centuries, a0 
breaks into a warm defence of history as an expanding 
influence on the mind, and especially as rendering the task 
of the politician easier, which it is, to this particular 
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son at all events, exceedingly pleasant to read. It is so 
writer w “ Diz mille ignorances ne font pas un savoir !’ and 
er — tenths of the nonsense that is talked and written 
that aw the land would never be heard of if an adequate 
upavedge of the History of the World were one of the 
ae ry erecomplishments expected in an English gentle- 
— a it is so true, also, that the habit of splitting 


an.” . ” ; . 
: into “periods” is utterly detestable, and quite 
it gag Me study as a means of education, its object 


~ to teach the student, not what happened in par- 
being ars, but what man has been, and done, and said. 


any know the Henry VIII. “ period” a great deal 
better than Mr. Froude, and then be, for all true purpose 


in knowing history, as ignorant as a fish; while men who 
know only outlines, find themselves equipped at every turn 
in the political controversy either with knowledge, or know- 
ledge how to obtain knowledge, which has all the value 
of experience. Sir Mountstuart is as convinced of his 
theory as any theologian, and actually takes the trouble, 
to the ruin of his lecture, to discuss books which might be 
used in the early stages of the study, either by the 
students themselves, or by the teachers who instruct 
them, and dares to rouse flaming animosities by suggesting 
that time might be found by deductions from studies— 
the classics, for example—for which he expresses, as means 


With the main drift of this proposal we acknowledge a 
certain sympathy. The ignorance of human history, so 
habitual among Englishmen, fetters them at every turn, 
and is in particular a cause of endless waste of energy 
in the political field. Half the speeches on the Home- 
rule project could not have been delivered to men 
really familiar with the history of the struggle between 
their own country and Ireland, nor can any historians 
listen with patience to much of the speaking in favour of 
that drift towards the extinction of private property which 
isnow described as “Socialism.” Five-sixths of the talking 
about military expenditure is, to those who know history, 
a stupid waste of time; while they can but smile when 
they hear of experiments in the relief of the unemployed, 
as old as Imperial Rome, pressed forward as discoveries 
which must be imitated by all nations, and must diminish 
the misery prevailing in all great cities of the world. If 
our voters knew their own history, they would be far 
more patriotic, would know what “ England” means, 
and would know, too, how much further than the 
rest of mankind they have advanced towards the ordered 
liberty which is the philosophic ideal, as well as 
that of all really progressive statesmen. It is dis- 
graceful, as well as hampering, for the educated class 
not to know, as half of them do not know, how the Empire 
grew; while the imaginations of the uneducated are ren- 
dered poor by their ignorance of all patriotic traditions,— 
an ignorance the more inexcusable because the Lowland 
Scotch, a people exactly like themselves, are upon this 
subject nearly as well informed as are Norwegians 
or Swedes. If we could only teach our own history 
as well as the Americans teach theirs, we should 
breed, electors twice as competent; and for that end 
we would gladly give up much that is now con- 
sidered education, and especially all that arithmetical 
rubbish which, as Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff truly says, 
no man ever employed or remembered in transacting the 
business of life. But when he speaks of making the study 
of “the centuries” universal, we part company with him, 
even as regards the educated, and contend that he has 
forgotten the first condition of the problem. Men who 
hate it can no more be taught general history, than men 
Who hate music can be taught musical composition. They 
will not, or, to be still more frank, they cannot learn it. Sir 
Mountstuart must have met, when he was a younger man, 
with scores of young men upon whom classical education 
Was worse than thrown away, who regarded it in all sincerity 
as a worrying study of words, and who emerged from school 
or college with, as Mr. Smedley once wrote, a positive 
dislike for classical writings, and a sort of hatred for the 
“lands of the unforgotten brave,” about which they had 
been pestered during all their conscious lives. He has 
also, no doubt, been familiar during his maturer life with 
men who acknowledge openly a loathing for mathematics ; 
who regret that they ever learned any; who deny utterly 
that they train the mind to anything except bitterness ; 
and who, but for their appreciation of such applied sciences 


study, was extinct. He may rely upon it that the in- 

stinctive antipathy to general history, the history of 

“the centuries,” is as bitter, and covers a larger 

proportion of English mankind. They can no more 

read Gibbon than the Italian convict could read Guic- 

ciardini. The fascination of that most marvellous of 

narratives no more exists for them than the fascination of 

Beethoven existed for Dean Stanley. If forced to read 

such history, they forget it at once, and even while they 

read it, believe that one Emperor was just like another, 

that Julian, who founded Paris, and left his soul to inhabit 

it, so that Paris corporate has been for a thousand years 

just Julian, was much of a muchness, say, with Diocletian 

the administering, or Justinian the legislating Emperor. All 

three are to them names on coins, not Emperors. History 

not only does not educate, it shuts up their minds. Weare 

certain of our facts, which have been pressed on us by the 

events of life, and we do not believe there is any remedy 

whatever, any more than there is for distaste to music. 

Stay, we believe it to be possible, by great attention and 

individual oral teaching, to wake in any strong mind, what- 

ever its bias, interest in history taken in minute patches. 

It is difficult to conceive of a young man capable of com- 

prehending history at all, who, if forced to read about the 

conversion of Rome from a Republic into a Monarchy, 

would not get interested in that stirring drama, and the 
personages who played in so effective a manner its great 
roles. Czsar and Pompey and Antony are people even 
to the dull, much more to those who are not dull, but 
only dislike history. And it is impossible to conceive 
of a man able to perceive how one man differs from 
another, who, if driven to read of Alexander, would not 
feel the fascination of the man who so impressed the world 
as a separate being, that from the day of his death till 
the day when Rome swallowed his Empire up, legitimate 
political power depended on its claimant’s relation to 
Alexander as child, as bastard, as friend, as Marshal, or 
as follower. Nor have we ever met in the world a man 
who, knowing at all of the French Revolution, ever found 
its history dull, or its personages, from Mirabeau down even 
to Barrére, devoid of interest. But general history is to 
two-thirds of Englishmen wearisome; and compendiums 
of it, even such a one as White’s “ Eighteen Christian 
Centuries,” constantly inaccurate, but as readable as a 
novel, mere sawdust. If all were taught it, 10 per cent. 
would become men of a wide and most stimulating know- 
ledge, 30 per cent. would be men of larger interests and 
experience than they are, and 60 per cent. would be less 
“educated” than the average men now, who are trained 
through what are to them more acceptable methods. The 
60 per cent. would know nothing of the history they had 
learned, which would raise in their minds not one picture 
or one speculation, and which they would correlate 
in no way with the facts around them ; and they would 
miss the other knowledge, more fruitful for them, which 
they might, but for historic reading, have acquired. “ It is 
impossible,” the lecturer may exclaim. Well, we can but 
give an opinion; but one of the ablest travellers who has 
ever studied America, affirms that, away from the sea-coast, 
men have lost their interest in Europe, never speak of it, 
never read of it, care no more about its stirring history, 
either past or present, than Englishmen care about the 
history of Asia,—an immense and most vivid subject, 
about which, as Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff well knows, 
the majority of the English educated could not be induced 
by any temptation, either from the knowledge or from the 
style of the historian, to read or remember one word. 

The truth is, in education, as in every other department 
of life, you have to deal with human beings: they are mt 
all alike, and what they do not like, to that they will not 
devote their minds. Sir Mountstuart is very angry, quite 
justly, with the imperfect way in which many children at 
Board schools learn to read. In the sense in which he 
thinks of the art, and in which all journalists, we imagine, 
are compelled to think of it, a large number of the children 
never learn to read at all. They slowly gather from the 
signs before them some sort of meaning, usually inaccurate, 
and once away from school often forget what sounds the 
signs should convey. That is not knowledge, and Sir 
Mountstuart is half-inclined to think it must be due 
to the teaching. Very likely that may be true in 
many cases, but let Sir Mountstuart cross-examine the 
brightest ‘“ school-marm ” he can discover, either in Surrey 
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or Massachusetts, and he will find that those who read best 
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are taught on the same system and by the same people as 
those who read worst, and that nearly all the difference 
comes from within, is referable, in fact, to a want of atten- 
tion caused by a failure of will. To educate well we must 
waken interest, and as the interest of any three lads is in 
three different things, we must teach many subjects, and 
abandon the hope that all will become even “ sufficiently ” 
instructed in any one of them. We venture to say that 
if every Member of Parliament read Sir Mountstuart’s 
lecture to-night, not more than a third could pass in it 
to-morrow any sort of examination. That is the precise 
position of a majority of lads who read history. 


THE GRESHAM UNIVERSITY. 


HE announcement that the Joint Gresham Committee 
has consented to co-operate with the promoters of 
the intended Albert University introduces a new and im- 
portant factor into a problem of some difficulty. The 
concession was tardy and wholly unexpected, and it has 
been made on the eve of a Parliamentary Session in 
which, as it appears, the scheme for the so-called “ Albert 
University ” is to be definitely accepted or rejected. 
Primé facie, this belated proposal is of happy augury. 
It at least premises to the new institution an appropriate 
and historical name. If it implies that the resources, 
the government, and all the interesting traditions con- 
nected with Sir Thomas Gresham’s foundation are also to 
be incorporated with the “ Teaching University,” the fact 
is highly important. Still more important is it if it indi- 
cates that the citizens and Guilds of London are being 
awakened to a sense of their intellectual responsibilities, 
and are anxious to devote some of the great wealth and in- 
fluence of the “City” to the purpose of creating a real 
Metropolitan University worthy of the largest urban com- 
munity in the world. But, at present, nothing is known on 
this subject. We are not made aware of the terms of the 
‘concordat,’ if any, between the City and those active 
friends of University and King’s Colleges who have framed 
the new Charter; and until something more is known, the 
mere announcement that the name “ Gresham ” is to be sub- 
stituted for “ Albert,” so far from simplifying the question, 
only brings into stronger prominence the essential narrow- 
ness and incompleteness of the draft charter now to be 
submitted to Parliament, and renders it more necessary 
than before to call public attention to the very grave 
objections to that scheme. 

It happens, however, that some of the objections which 
have been most loudly urged are precisely those which 
have the least real validity. The Nonconformist objection, 
on the ground that King’s College is a distinctly religious 
institution, and that its professors are members of the 
Church of England, would have undoubted force if it were 
proposed to make King’s College a University with power 
to confer degrees. But by the scheme, that institution is 
ouly one of several named in the Charter as constituents ; 
and there is nothing in its provisions to forbid the future 
incorporation of some great Nonconformist College, if of 
suitzble academic standing. The University which it is 
proposed to create is entirely undenominational, and its 
degrees are to be given on conditions which absolutely 
exclude the possibility of religious test or theological 
examination. Hence, any of the Professors of King’s 
College who may, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter, become members of its Senate or supreme Council, 
will take office subject to the conditions of that Charter, 
whatever may have been the terms of their appointment as 
College—not University—Professors. We fail to see the 
Dissenting grievance here. In the sphere of elementary 
education, the State accepts, and even invites, the aid and 
concurrence of religious bodies, and so long as they are 
successful in imparting that secular instruction which all 
classes of the community agree in desiring for their 
children, leaves them free to impart the special religious 
instruction to which the several Churches attach most value. 
There seems to be no good reason why the same principle 
should not, mutatis mutandis, apply in the higher sphere 
of academic education; or why Colleges with a distinctly 
religious character should not be affiliated to a wholly 
undenominational University, and exercise a substantial 
though not a dominant influence over its government. 

Nor do we attach so much importance to the protest 
made by the London Society for promoting “ University 


Extension ” lectures, as is claimed for it by Lord Ripon and | 


Dr. Roberts. Their contention is, from th 
of that Association, not unreasonable. Bu 
be the future of their very valuable enterprise, jt 
hardly be admitted that the local lecturers employed 
the Association are now giving instruction “ of a Uni, b 
character,” or that attendance at their evenince deat 
entitled to count, in any sense understood in the aaa a 
world, as a substantial part of a qualification for a Py 
Any distinction which may be won bya diligent « ie 
sion” student must be awarded as the result of attain 
ment alone, as measured by a series of good examinatig 4 
such as will not require a new London University to a 
within the learner’s easy reach. The Committee of th 
Association, however, have a right to claim that any | : 
scheme which undertakes to guide and control the high 
: : ; © bigher 

education of the Metropolis, shall recognise their Work 
In other places, this has been done with great advantage 
For example, the Firth College, Sheffield, though a 
University, and not even affiliated to the Victoria Univer. 
sity, has through its professors organised with remarkable 
success a series of popular lectures in the town and jt, 
suburbs, and has practically taken the whole of the 
University Extension mission into its own hands, so far as 
concerns that district of which Firth College is the centre 
But nothing of this kind has ever been done by the 
authorities of King’s and University Colleges, or is eyey 
contemplated under the terms of the proposed Charter, 
That charter is, therefore, justly disliked by the Univer. 
sity Extensionists, not only because it excludes them, but 
because it has been framed in a manifestly hostile spirit. 

The more serious objections to the scheme are of 
another kind. It is obviously promoted in the interest of 
two institutions, and not in the larger academic interests 
of the Metropolis. Its framers have made no terms with the 
heads of the legal or medical professions. It furnishes no 
new teaching apparatus, creates no University professor. 
ships, and provides for no economy or division of labour 
among the several constituent Colleges. It has secured 
the adhesion of some medical schools, not by any promise to 
improve or regulate their work, but, according to the 
frank avowals of its chief advocates, by offering to medical 
students an easier Doctor’s degree than is now accessible. 
It completely leaves out of view the claims of the women’s 
colleges. It has apparently not elicited from London 
citizens, or from any public body concerned with learning, 
science, or the liberal professions, any evidence of sympathy, 
or any promise of pecuniary aid. It is opposed even by 
the more eminent representatives of the professorial class 
itself, on the ground that it does not establish that relation 
between teaching and examining which, in the highest 
interests of education, they desire to secure. The letter of 
protest in the Times of Thursday, signed by three of the 
most distinguished professors of University College, is con- 
clusive evidence on this point. 
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All these and other very weighty objections, of an 
academical and wholly non-political kind, have been set 
before the public in considerable detail, notably in a 
recent speech by Sir John Lubbock, in an article in the 
current Quarterly Review, and in a well-reasoned memorial 
from the Victoria University. They are summarily 
dismissed by the Bishep of London in a letter pub- 
lished in the Times of the. 16th inst., as “ utterly without 
substance.” But they have not been answered. Nor 
are they appreciably diminished by the hasty resolution 
arrived at a few days ago in a small committee in the City. 
That Gresham College, after a somnolent and compara- 
tively useless existence for over three hundred years, should 
suddenly rouse itself in order to come at the last moment 
to the rescue of such a scheme as that of the Albert 
University, is, to say the least, a curious fact. But it 1s 


‘one well calculated to make the Government, and all the 


best friends of improved academical organisation in 
London, pause awhile. It at least shows the need of some 
larger and more comprehensive review of the teaching re- 
sources of London than has yet been attempted. It opens 
out possibilities of a kind not contemplated by those who, 
in their desire to give much-needed support to the two 
London Colleges, have framed the clumsy and ill-conceived 
draft now presented to Parliament. It is obvious that this 
draft ought to be withdrawn, and either submitted agail 
to the Royal Commissioners in accordance with their own 
suggestion, or made the subject of much fuller and more 





deliberate investigation than it has yet received. 
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DO THE COMMONPLACE VIRTUES PAY? | 
RENAN, with his exquisite style, his great though 
M. inaccurate knowledge of Jewish and Christian his- 
nd his gentle regretfulness, or affectation of regretful- | 
_ re he cannot quite believe in anything, is a most | 
= tive writer, both to the men of literature and the | 
= = ott but he certainly tries the patience of the 
alist He is for ever dropping little remarks, always | 
with the air 0 
solvents on the 
other day he remar 


astity, there , 
rt upon that grave point ;*and to-day he assails the 


natural - or shall we say, the scientific ?—basis of all the virtues 
in a lump. In his new volume of “ Souvenirs,” he says,—we 
quote the translation forwarded by the Standard’s corre- 
spondent in Paris:—“Is this craving after a universal 
conscience that torments Us a mere delusion? No, nO; 
even parallels meet when infinitely prolonged; and religion 
also is true when considered in the infinite. When God is 
complete then he will be just. lam convinced that some day 
virtue will ultimately be found to have been the best course. 
It is meritorious to affirm duty in the teeth of evidence. If 
it were quite clear that virtue was a paying investment, men 
of business who are very sagacious, would long since have 
noted the fact and become virtuous. We know that virtue is 
a bad investment in this present finite state of things; but, 
with infinity, contradictions are obliterated, and negations 
vanish.” M. Renan is clearly not speaking of virtue in any 
transcendental sense, or he would not suggest its appreciation 
by men of business. It is clearly the “ virtue” which is 
made up of the virtues that he intends, and that, in his 
conception, from a business point of view—that is, as an 
ordinary rule of conduct for ordinary mankind—is not a 
successful discovery. It is only at some future period, when 
man has far advanced from his present condition, that his 
virtues and his interests will coincide, a statement from 
which, in such a philosopher’s mouth, there can be but one 
deduction,—viz., that for this generation the most profitable 
thing would be to let the virtues slide. It would be difficult 
ina materialistic age, when one-half of those who begin to 
think also begin to doubt whether anything not demonstrably 
convenient is true, to imagine a more dangerous or a more 
baseless doctrine. That virtue is not virtue if it is practised 
for gain, or as matter of thoughtful bargain with God or 
destiny, is true enough; but that it is not profitable in itself, 
on this earth and as a rule of conduct, is demonstrably false. 

Take pecuniary honesty, the most bourgeois of all the virtues, 
and the one supposed to require the least self-suppression— 
though that assumption is probably, as regards a majority of 
mankind, unfounded—and what do we find? That of all rules 
of conduct, no one pays the individual or the community more 
directly or in shorter time. Merely to be honest raises the 
value of the individual who works, no matter what his busi- 
ness is, at least one-third, while in many businesses the 
value of the virtue is so great, that without it the 
business—take, for instance, clerking or domestic service— 
could not, except under intolerable restrictions, exist at all. 
Nothing to be gained by theft could compensate a whole 
class for a habitual doubt as to its pecuniary probity; 
and in all but the most exceptional cases, nothing, when the 
whole of life is looked over at a glance, can compensate the 
individual. The value of honesty, considered on the higher 
scale, is greater still. The firm which is honest has in its 
credit three times the capital actually in its possession—we are 
far understating the truth—while the State, which never fails, 
whatever the temptation, to fulfil its promise, has the com- 
mand, it may be said, of the whole surplus wealth of mankind, 
certainly of all it needs. The value of chastity, of which every 
Frenchman thinks first when he talks of the virtues, is just 
as clear, though we cannot, writing in English and for every- 
body, make our proof so complete. The two sexes must be 
considered together, and then chastity is not only, as 
Carlyle said, the foundation of manliness, so that races 
without it are races sure to decline, but it is the basis 
upon which alone the family, without which there is 
no enduring civilisation, and no progressive civilisation either, 
can be built up. M. Renan, though he is doubtful as to the 
naturalness of the virtue, or makes that concession without 
sincerity to French literary opinion, would be the last man to 





deny that “the family ” had direct and ponderable value ; and 
the family and the morals of Otaheite cannot coexist. We do 
not suppose that any Frenchman of cultivation ever ques- 
tioned the pecuniary worth, though he might possibly deny 
the necessity, of sobriety; but it is, perhaps, truthfulness of 
which M. Renan is thinking. There is nothing more difficult 
to prove than the value of truthfulness to any individual on 
any one day, because a lie may be so comfortable or such 


: Pia ja defence against attack; but did he ever know a lyin 
f perfect innocence, which, if accepted, act as | nabaneigenic o 


first rules of conduct and morality. The | 
ked that Nature had laid down no law of | 
by intimating that the two revelations were at | 


really succeeded as he would have done had he 


adhered to the truth—we object to the instance of Jacob, 


whose lie was made for him, and was evidently considered by 
his people justifiable diplomacy—or the people which, being 
possessed by the spirit of lying to others and itself, ultimately 
succeeded in its object ? Which won, the Greek or the Roman ? 
—and the Greek was as brave as the Roman, and had thirty 
times his brains. We could give more modern instances, but 
in arguing with M. Renan it would be invidious, though he 
would acknowledge readily that the three peoples which lie 
least, the English, the German, and the American, are 
for the moment the most successful; while a habit of rigid 
truthfulness observed by all Slavs would probably double, 
and certainly greatly increase, the force of the Russian 
Empire. M. Renan would not discuss, nor need we, the value 
of manliness, the old Roman virtus, for it gives mastery to 
those who possess it ; and we cannot imagine him or any sane 
man denying the value, the “investment value,” of such a 
virtue as industry. He would grow enthusiastic over it, 
and declare that it was the very source and indispensable 
nourisher of all wealth, a statement which we should only 
endorse with reserves. It is true of Franee, and therefore 
sufficient as a reply to M. Renan; but we have never been 
able to see that their marvellous industry has done much for 
the Chinese either in the material or spiritual worlds. It 
keeps a great many too many of them alive, and that is about 
all. Still, we should not deny that idleness is most frequently 
a vice, and industry most frequently a virtue, and certainly 
the latter is not the virtue of which it can be said that in this 
world it does not pay. Then where is the virtue which 
bourgeois can appreciate—for that is M. Renan’s limitation— 
and which will only pay as an investment in some distant 
condition of society as yet only to be hoped for? Is 
it, for we must wander further afield, that sympathy which 
is to-day, in the judgment cf so many and such excellent 
people, the Aaron’s-rod among virtues, destined to swallow up 
all the remainder? Well, we are not quite so clear about 
sympathy as many of our friends are, thinking that, as in the 
case of faith, something depends upon the character of its 
object; but we will acknowledge this much. The power of 
sympathising with all men, though it may sometimes even 
degrade rather than elevate the character, does enlarge the 
intelligence, and that in all directions; and it is scarcely in M. 
Renan’s mouth to allege that the enlargement of the intelli- 
gence is not a good investment. He would probably affirm 
that it is the very best, and that if all men were intelligent, 
suffering and vice would equally disappear,—a doctrine of 
School Boards which the whole history of mankind, and 
especially the history of Athenian freemen, declares to be a 
preposterous fallacy. But we are accepting on this subject his 
own point of view, and where, then, are the virtues which in 
his opinion, in this muddle of a perplexing world, do not pay ? 

We presume the truth is, that M. Renan, possessed with 
that pity for the unfortunate which is for the hour the dis- 
tinctive note of French literature, and some of which, at 
least, arises from a wish to prove that necessitarianism is 
true, falls into the customary error of attributing to them a 
monopoly of the virtues. Some who are poor are virtuous, 
and therefore the virtues do not pay. He might as well 
argue that goodness is the same as badness, because a fire 
will burn both alike. We none of us understand the purpose 
of pain, and the nearly universal belief that it must be 
punitive, or at all events educational, is merely an instinctive 
effort of struggling reason to settle a problem which, doubtless 
for some wise purpose, has been left insoluble. The virtuous 
suffer very often, but they do not suffer because of theirvirtues, 
orin any larger proportion than the non-virtuous. Swimmers 
are drowned in heaps every year, but not because they can 
swim, nor in numbers ont of proportion to the non-swimmers. 
The world is governed by laws which often fall heavily on 
the good; but for all that, the good, within M. Renan’s limita- 
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tion of goodness, have pretty much taken possession of the 
world and all good things within it. Wealth, to take M. 
Renan’s own test, accretes to consistent Quakers much more 
than to bad people ; and it is the respectables, as littérateurs 
are always complaining, to whom the earth belongs. The 
carrying-trade does not go to thieves, nor is it to debauchees 
that the confidence of mankind, just now the grand source 
both of wealth and power, ultimately accretes. The old 
Scotchman who said that he was sure that honesty was the best 
policy, for he “ had tried baith,” was probably a rogue; but 
his experience had taught him just that lesson of wisdom 
which M. Renan, with all his knowledge of the history of 
mankind, has apparently missed. The virtues were not 
taught to man, or buried, as some of them are—trutb, for 
instance-in his inherent conscience, in order that he might 
make money ; but nevertheless, like all other impulses which 
are in accordance at once with the laws of Nature and the will 
of the Creator, they do, even in this world, pay. 


“FACE.” 
T is generally held that the true basis of politeness is 
kindliness of heart, good temper, and benevolence of 
intent. “ Politeness is real kindness kindly expressed,” so 
runs the general definition. Politeness may degenerate into 
mere formality, and become heartless by growing mechanical ; 
but in essence it is always supposed to be inspired by the desire 
to sacrifice one’s own comfort and one’s own will for the sake of 
‘others. No selfish person can be truly polite. Yet, in spite 
of this universal sentiment in regard to the origin of polite- 
ness, and of the many facts that support it, it cannot express 
the whole truth. The Chinese, who are the most selfish, the 
least inclined to sacrifice themselves to others—in a word, the 
least altruistic people in the world—are also the most polite. A 
very able observer of Chinese manners, Mr. Arthur H. Smith, 
whose book, “ Chinese Characteristics,” has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co.—a book to which we shall 
return on a future occasion—declares that “the most bigoted 
eritic of the Chinese is forced to admit that they have brought 
the practice of politeness to a pitch of perfection which is not 
only unknown in Western lands, but, previous to experience, 
is unthought of and almost unimaginable.” Chinamen, as a 
rule, hardly know what real charity of heart means, and yet 
they have carried the art of politeness far beyond anything 
known in Europe. And by politeness we do not mean mere 
bowing and scraping, or the concoction of phrases suitable to a 
particular occasion. The Chinese are elaborate and formal 
beyond conception in their forms of address and methods 
of wrapping up the disagreeable. But their politeness goes 
beyond ceremonial. They have, indeed, carried it so far, that 
they have a form of politeness for which we have no word, 
and which, though we can manage to understand in part, is to 
some extent a revelation of a new method of so bearing our- 
selves as not to infringe in word or deed the mental rights and 
susceptibilities of our neighbours. 

This specially Chinese form of politeness is what, for want 
of a better phrase, we must call “ Face,’—the exact transla- 
tion of the Chinese word. Every Chinaman has enveloping 
him a delicate structure of mental and moral rights 
and privileges which he calls “face.” It is his object 
in life to preserve his face intact,—to save his face, and 
to save the face of those with whom he comes in con- 
‘tact. We in part acknowledge the existence of “face” when 
we say that we did not mention such a thing to a friend 
because we were afraid of putting him out of countenance. 
Again, we say of any humiliation suffered bya neighbour, that 
the poor man was thoroughly put out of countenance. The 
Chinese have developed this line of mental sensitiveness to 
the utmost. It is as important to save a man’s face in the 
course of any transaction, as to avoid calling him bad 
names, or kicking him downstairs. To destroy a man’s 
face is the worst of all injuries, and would only be resorted 
to under extreme provocation. It is thought reasonable 
to save the “face” of a condemned criminal. A China- 
man will save his face even if he lose his head, and Mr. 
Smith tells us of a Magistrate “ who was allowed as a special 
favour to be beheaded in his robes of office in order to save his 
face.” No doubt the Highland chieftain or the knight of the 
Middle Ages often thought of his honour as a Chinaman 
thinks of his face. When the Black Prince waited on his 





prisoners at table, he probably did so with the kindly inten- 


: . . . —_—aaiin. - 
tion of saving their face and of increasing his own. A in 


Francis I.’s “ All is lost but honour” was doubtless intended 
as a proclamation to his subjects that he had not lost face 
The Chinaman, however, extends the preservation of face fer 
beyond that of honour. The idea involves with him a minute 
knowledge of the feelings and susceptibilities of his neigh. 
bours. It forces him to consider in a hundred ways the sensi. 
bilities of others, and to study how they may be preserved from 
being wounded. Face is, in fact, a minute politeness, which pene. 
trates into every corner of daily life. If, then, politeness is kind. 
liness, the Chinese ought, as we have said, to be the most kindly 
people on the face of the earth. Yet nothing is clearer than that 
they are not only not kindly, but positively callous. The very 
men who are so punctilious about the face of others, will see 
their fellows tortured with the greatest complacency. It is eyi. 
dent, then, that politeness is not solely based on kindliness ang 
charity, but can exist in races specially devoid of those qualities, 
(We do not, of course, mean that no Chinaman is good and 
charitable, but only that callousness rather than kindliness is 
the mark of the race.) What, then, is politeness if it is not “real 
kindness kindly expressed”? We expect that itis essentially 
the smoother of life, the word probably coming, not from zor; a 
city, but from polio, to smooth. Politeness is based upon the 
necessity that all men feel for something which will make the 
wheels of life run smooth, and prevent the friction of 
personal contact breaking out into fire. It is the lubricating. 
oil of existence. This fact, again, is curiously recognised in 
its synonym “civility.” It is the social virtue, the quality 
which is needed in the civis or citizen. Men need civility 
most when they are most closely organised and most 
a State. Without this form of “civism,” society tends, 
as we have said, to catch fire from the friction of the atoms 
that compose it. The moment men get organised into any 
form of society, politeness appears. The most primitive tribe 
of Red Indians has an elaborate code of polite behaviour, used 
to prevent the chieftains from falling to blows. It isa matter of 
universal observation that mobs and other tumultuary and 
fortuitous concourses of poor and uneducated men rapidly 
quarrel among themselves. The explanation is, in a great 
measure, to be found in their want of civility. They are 
persons with the civil qualities imperfectly developed, and @o 
not understand the urgent necessity for politeness in the close 
intercourse which arises among them. They may improvise a 
machinery of government, but they forget that wheels want 
oil as well as steam-power to make them do their work 
properly. Politeness, and the forbearance that comes with 
it, would have saved many a peasant revolt from untimely 
dissolution. 


Before leaving the subject of “ Face,” it is worth while to 
notice that European nations might learn something in this 
respect from the Chinese. We do not desire that our Courts 
of Law should frame their judgments with a view to saving 
the “face” of both litigants, or that it should be impossible 
to refuse an unwelcome favour for fear of injuring the 
would-be favourer’s face. We believe, however, that ii 
people in general were more careful about saving their 
neighbour’s face, they would find the world an easier 
place to live in. Those whom we call par evcellence 
men of the world—meaning thereby not worldlings, but 
“men of the world who know the world like men ”—un- 
consciously make great efforts to save the face of those they 
have to do with. If a really astute man of business has to do or 
say something disagreeable to a subordinate, to show him that 
he has made a fool of himself, or to reprove him for a breach of 
duty, he takes care to do so in such a way as not to utterly 
humiliate the subordinate. He saves the subordinate’s face 
even while he is reprimanding him, knowing that the lesson will 
be as great, and that he will have built up rather than injured 
the man’s amour-propre. A subordinate, once thoroughly 
humiliated, will never be of much good again; he will be 
like a dog that has been cruelly beaten,—cowed and 
hand-shy for the rest of his life. The successful school- 
master, again, though he may be exceedingly strict, yet in 
effect remembers that boys are all face, and acts accordingly. 
He does not break and destroy their amour propre, even 
when most severe. Lord Beaconsfield owed, we believe, a 
great deal of his success and his popularity to the fact that 
he seldom, if ever, caused men with whom he came in contact 
to lose face. He may occasionally have consciously sought to 
destroy a man’s face and to humiliate him to the dust, but he 
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dco throug inadvertence. He was always alive 
to the importance of the subject. Another great states- 
man of our day, though personally of a far nobler and 
kindlier disposition, is accused of doing and saying, or 
rather, of neglecting to do and say, the things which 
gave men’s face when for any reason they have to _be 
assed over or set aside. There are ways of snubbing 
a man and yet saving his face, which it is well worth the 
while of the politician to consider. If Pitt had been more 
careful about saving the face of Addington, he would have 
found the last few years of his life far more easy than he 
actually did. If men would make it their rule in life always 
to consider that their neighbours have a right to have their 
face saved, a great deal of uscless humiliation —humiliation, 
remember, is one of the keenest miseries there is—would 
be got rid of, and the world would go far easier. Women, up 
toa point, are far more careful about saving face than men, 
but after that point is reached, there are no such defacers 
as they. If, however, instead of acting from instinct, they 
were to consider that every man and woman has a right to 
have his or her face preserved, unless he or she is in effect a 
convicted criminal, they would not drop their usual behaviour 
even under provocation. We cannot, perhaps, learn much 
from China, but in this one respect the most ancient of 
civilised peoples may teach us a lesson. “Face” is a human 
quality which we ought never to ignore. 
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SHAKESPEARE AS A HISTORIAN. 
(PVE spectators of Henry VIII. at the Lyceum have an 
1 unequalled opportunity for entering into the spirit of a 
play which must often have recalled to its readers, till they 
were reassured by the theory which questions its Shakespearian 
authorship, the conclusion of that eminent critic, George III. : 
Shakespeare wrote sad stuff, but we musn’t sayso.” A play 
which might be cited with equal felicity as an illustration of 
the views of Dr. Lingard or Mr. Froude—which presents its 
hero at first as a greedy and insolent bully, without a single 
rise into pure or disinterested feeling, and then transforms 
him into a saint, may be not unjustly described as a moral 
harlequinade. The transformation-scene, moreover, is only 
one incident in a string of incoherences and a bundle of 
problems. Which is the real Henry? Is the Kinga Royal 
Tartuffe, or a bluff, impetuous John Bull? What is the real 
Wolsey? Is the Cardinal a wily actor, choosing the per- 
sonage of the saint when that of the successful courtier has 
become impossible ? or—but we really cannot classify the per- 
plexities he suggests into coherent alternatives. He is an 
amalgam of obstinately incompatible conceptions, and none 
are carefully worked out even for the moment. His finest 
reflections are dramatically false, and bear signs of impatience 
when taken alone. Even the pathetic lament which will always 
recur to every English ear with the name of Wolsey, contains 
passages which show how carelessly it was written. The lines, 
“ And when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard of,” 

remind us of a passage in a once popular book—Hervey’s 
“Meditations among the Tombs ”—where the visitor to a 
funeral vault is made to exclaim, as if in disappointment : 
“Not one trace of cheerful society!” The Cardinal is sup- 
posed, we presume, to deplore a vanished fame, and the 
loneliness of an unvisited tomb. But we have to stretch the 
words to get out of them even so much meaning as this, and 
it is poor enough then. 

This ribaldry is the result of a perusal of Henry VIII. We 
have never so vividly realised, as in watching the representa- 
tion of the splendid masque provided for us at the Lyceum, 
that Shakespeare (or his imitator) wrote for spectators, not 
readers. The images, which seem blurred and distorted in 
the study, fall into focus in the theatre. Inconsistencies do 
not disappear, but they cease to emerge. The accessories, 
which might seem to appeal only to a childish or a vulgar 
mind, do in fact set forth the very meaning of a representa- 
tion associating a pageant of earthly glory with a sermon 
on its transience. Mr. Irving, we will venture to say, gives 
us the play far better than Shakespeare could have done, 
for the later rendering resembles far more nearly that actual 
world of regal pomp which it was the poet’s object 
to reproduce. There is a close connection between the 
depths of our nature and its surface. In some sense, 





the intermediate region (however we explain the para- 
dox) is more remote from either than they are from each 
other. In the crash of dance-music, or at a picture-gallery 
that recalled mainly what was external in the past, we have 
all felt at times as if the “painted veil that men call life” were 
suddenly lifted, and showed a strange beyond. Perhaps the 
mirth of a festive gathering or the attention of artistic criticism 
is interrupted only for a moment by such emotions, yet it 
is these moments which give us the clue to some of the most 
perennial experiences of life. They bridge the chasm of 
thousands of years, they show us as our intimate acquaintance 
Kings or philosophers who lacked knowledge now familiar to 
schoolchildren, and teach us how far the sentiments that 
seem most fleeting and are most fitful, exceed in their en- 
during sway the permanence of all that the mere understanding 
can grasp and analyse. 

Turn, for instance, to the most Shakespearian of historians, 
open the History of Herodotus, and you may find a rich and 
brilliant variation to the melody of the first two acts of our 
play in the story of Cresus. The musicians are separated by 
two millenniums, but their harmonies correspond, and their 
melody is identical. “O Croesus!” says the Athenian sage 
whom Herodotus has violated history to bring to the Court of 
the Lydian monarch, “I see thee possessed of boundless 
wealth and the King of many peoples, but I cannot call thee 
supremely happy till I know how thy life is to end.” Those 
words might supply a fit motto for Henry VIII. The change 
from braggart to philosophic saint, which on the page of 
Shakespeare strikes us as mere incoherence, becomes on 
the page of Herodotus a clue to the inner meaning 
of history. It is announced by a harmonious prelude, 
and explained by an adequate series of events. The 
King who ascends the blazing pile kindled to consume 
him a baffled tyrant, and descends from it a wise and far- 
seeing counsellor to his conqueror, is Wolsey made intelligible. 
He shows us that man is incomplete till he knows adversity, 
—as the lesson exists in an ideal world, which detaches 
and expands the hidden truth of life. It is the world of 
reality which is lit up by such imaginations, even when they 
seem most dissimilar to anything we know in the world of fact. 

Doubtless the lesson of the mutability of earthly splendour 
(if we must translate the Shakespearian music into our own 
trite words) would be much better illustrated by a play 
showing us human inconsistencies in place of such obstinate 
incoherences as we meet with in Henry and Wolsey. But 
these incoherences lose their importance when we see that it 
is not Henry or Wolsey who is the true hero of the play, but a 
being more august than King or Cardinal,—that mystic Fate 
whose whispers are heard through the pageants of earthly 
glory, whose full proportions are revealed only in the colossal 
design of history, but whose pathos finds an echo in humble 
and obscure lives, and is intelligible to every one who has 
had leisure to feel, and space to remember. A scrap of an 
old letter suggests to many an unknown pilgrim through this 
life all the emotions of Wolsey’s “long farewell to all his 
greatness.” There need not have been any greatness to teach 
the meaning of that to which the famous soliloquy owes its 
perennial power. It is enough to have known the glow and 
fervour of life, and that which succeeds it. It is enough, we 
mean, to enable us to appropriate and respond to the inter- 
pretation of genius. The lesson itself is most intelligible on 
a grand scale, and with illustrations coloured with earthly 
splendour, and associated with the pomp and pageantry of 
Courts. 

The “ extraordinary circumstances of pomp and majesty” 
with which, according to Sir Henry Wotton, the play was set 
forth in 1613, led to the Globe Theatre being burnt down. On 
that occasion, we are told, it was performed under the title 
Allis True. The very fact that the poet could not allow him- 
self an unfettered treatment of characters and circumstances 
so recent, while it impaired the literary value of the play, must 
haveadded much to the moral impressiveness of the spectacle. 
The pageant presented at the coronation of Anne Boleyn 
needs no words to fill out its meaning. The eager throng of 
spectators, the joyous throb throughout the expectant crowd 
at her approach, the flower-bedecked houses, the crowded 
windows, and the bright procession, holding the young 
bride as in a frame of glittering splendour,—all affects 
us the more forcibly because a poet writing in the last days 
of Elizabeth—or in the first of her successor—could not exhibit 
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more than half the pictare of her mother’s fate, or even com- 
plete distinctly what he painted. We fill in the sequel with 
traditions more effective than even the words of Shakespeare. 
The bright glimpse of the laughing face in its gorgeous 
surroundings affects us like the glimpse of Marie Antoinette 
at Versailles in the eloquence of Burke. We do not need 
the horror that succeeded, to recur in more than unspoken 
suggestion. “I would not be a Queen,” says Anne to the 
sarcastic old lady; and the words, false as they were, take a 
sense in which they probably convey more truth than any 
ever spoken by those coral lips. Even the words,— 
“T swear, ’tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perked up in a glistering grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow,” 
seem to take something from the force of the tragedy. A 
“glistering sorrow” is too weak for the lurid vista of the 
second procession in which Anne Boleyn took part. The 
compassion she expresses for her predecessor, as sincere as it 
is fugitive, reminds us of the days, so near at hand, when 
Catherine must have been remembered by her with envy. 
And if the poet who paints her triumph cannot admit to his 
picture the black shadow of her ruin, he must have felt it all 
the more. 

The representation at the Lyceum, we are bold enough to 
believe, excels the representation at the Globe not only in 
what it exhibits, but in what it omits. As we are allowed to 
doubt whether, after all, we are criticising our greatest poet, 
we may avow our belief that the excision of the bulk of the 
fifth act disentangles the true drama from what is in effect, 
if not in fact, an embarrassing interpolation. After the hero 
and heroine have passed from splendour to ruin, the dragging- 
out of the drama by the rise of Cranmer, even though it pro- 
vide us, as, indeed, does every name in the play except the 
King’s, with another example of the like vivid contrast, must 
be confessed to interrupt the interest of the whole with a dis- 
proportionate and ill-supported episode. We read more 
truly the production of a poet when we discard what is 
temporary in his work; and to pass at once from the death of 
Catherine to the birth of Elizabeth, is surely to give the drama 
unity and completeness. None are better interpreters of genius 
than those who cut away its accidental accretions. As it is, 
the birth of one Queen comes in to emphasise with its opening 
vista the lesson brought from the death-bed of another, with 
no entangling interruption of minor interests. The sombre 
and the brilliant stand in that close and telling contrast 
which gives the drama its power, and all is omitted which 
interferes with that effect. 

When we pass from the manager to the actor, we are 
inclined to more criticism, or rather, we should be, if our 
intention were to criticise the play as a whole, and not to 
suggest a few reflections springing from the representation. 
We cannot say that Wolsey’s transformation-scene is managed 
ideally. We would have had a long pause between all else and 
the “long farewell to all my greatness,”’—a slow, bewildered 
air, as in awaking from a vivid dream. Mr. Irving’s Cardinal 
Wolsey, moreover, would, it seems to us, better suit a present- 
ment of Cardinal Richelieu. Surely the butcher’s son was 
not intended to suggest the wily, astute courtier, the polished 
actor, the wearer of an unchanging mask, who is brought 
before us at the Lyceum. One observation, comparatively 
insignificant, seems to us enough to demolish such a view,— 
the fact that Shakespeare (or his imitator) has made his 
Wolsey more careless than the real Wolsey was. The 
dramatic excuse for Henry’s sudden rejection of his favourite— 
the blunder by which a letter to the Pope unfolding the plans 
of the Cardinal’s unscrupulous ambition is forwarded in the 
packet sent to the King—is not, indeed, the invention of the 
poet, for it happened with another ecclesiastic; but it is no 
part of the biography of Wolsey. Shakespeare has made his 
hero commit a blunder impossible, we should think, to the 
real Wolsey, but much more impossible to the finished diplomat 
whom Mr. Irving suggests to us. However, although we would 
have had Wolsey more recall the butcher’s son, and less suggest 
an experience of foreign Courts and a various exercise of 
difficult relations, the mistake is not an important one. 
To make the great Cardinal so much of an actor is, we should 
say, untrue to this particular creation of Shakespearian art, 
as well as to history; but it falls in with the general range of 
Shakespearian ideas, and even points towards what is most 
characteristic in them. Shakespeare, like most other men, 








a 
great or small, was specially interested in his own art. It jg 
true that he seems to have specially felt the slur which 
rested upon it, but that did not hinder him from realisin 
the sense in which it was typical of life. “All the 
world’s a stage,” is a refrain that recurs in almost every 
great play, and in many, as it seems to us, with much 
more force than in its original utterance. The poet gives 
a voice to the dumb experience of humanity. There ig no 
man or woman, probably, who has known anything that jg 
worthy the name of experience, who has not felt at times:— 
‘This apparatus of position which makes up to the eyes of my 
fellow-men all that they mean when they speak my name,— 
this is not myself. The shadow I cast on their imagination ig 
the result of circumstances as extrinsic to my true being ag 
the dress the actor lays aside. Within these surroundings 
hides a human spirit that perhaps one or two, or 
it may be not one, ‘has caught a glimpse of for a 
moment. I have played a part—played it decently perhaps, 
or perhaps villainously—but I have never for more than q 
moment had leisure and opportunity to be myself.’ This, we 
repeat, is the experience of humanity. But when the poet 
catches its faint whisper, and sets it to his sonorous music, it 
seems an experience as rare as his own genius. In truth, it is 
as common as the deeper emotions of haman nature, them. 
selves, no doubt, not absolutely universal in their range. It 
is this realm of the distinctively human, as distinguished from 
the exceptionally gifted on the one hand, and on the other, 
a frivolous or merely external life missing the true stature 
of a man, which makes the horizon of the great artist, 
He uses pomp and pageantry to light up experience known in 
commonplace homes; he shows, under the limelight of 
Royalty, the workings of experience that all can understand 
who leave life knowing anything of its regrets, its hopes, and 
its undying memories. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD CANNING. 

[To tHe kyviToR OF THE ‘‘ SPecTATOR.”’ ] 
Srr,—I thank you for the insertion of my letter relative to 
Lord Canning, in the Spectator of February 6th, and must ask 
for a little more space, as the matter is historically important, 
whether it regards the treatment of rebels in the revolted dis- 
tricts, or Lord Canning’s personal character and influence. 
I have procured a copy of the Administrative Report of the 
North-West Provinces for 1858-59, to which you allude in your 
note to my letter, and which was before the writer of the 
article quoted by you, October 27th, 1859, in the Friend of 
India,—at that time and for some subsequent years the fore- 
most journal in our great Dependency. A careful perusal of 
the Report and its statistics of crime discloses the following 
results, and may account for any discrepancies or difference 
of opinion. 

When the tide of revolt had somewhat turned after the fall 
of Delhi and the second relief of Lucknow, Lord Canning 
himself proceeded to Allahabad without his Council, and on 
February 8th, 1858, assumed charge of the administration of 
the North-West Provinces. Mr. Colvin, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, had died in the previous September, and Colonel 
Fraser, in whose hands the government of the Provinces was 
subsequently placed, had been too much occupied with military 
details to give his attention to the civil administration of the 
Province. 

Lord Canning’s first care was, as the Report truly says, to 
introduce some principle into the system by which criminal 
trials were conducted, to check irregularities, and while 
admitting that some cases required t» be met with “swift and 
vigorous justice,” to see that rebels and prisoners were treated 
with something like discrimination, and with due regard to 
their persistence or otherwise in mutiny, and to the character 
of their offences. In this view, Commissioners vested with 
special and exceptional powers were directed to draw a 
distinction between the simple taking up of arms, and heinous 
acts evidencing treason against the State and persistent and 
deliberate defiance of British authority. They were to for- 
ward a weekly report of sentences passed; a succinct account 
of the crimes charged and of the evidence by which the 
charges were supported; and they were enjoined to exercise 
a sound discretion, especially in regard to men who had freely 
given themselves up. In these latter cases, it is distinctly 
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ordered that the sentences were to be stayed till the pleasure 
of the Government had been ascertained. As the state of 
each division improved, as quiet was restored, and as authority 
was vindicated, the Special Commissioners were further 
directed to make over the trials of prisoners to the ordinary 
tribunals, the Civil and Session Judges of the several districts. 
This return to the ordinary procedure was enforced in the 
Meerut division early in April, 1858, and as the year wore on, 
in the divisions of Rohilcund, Allahabad, Benares, Gorruck- 
pore, and others. 

Lord Canning continued to administer the government as 
Governor of the North-West Provinces till October 31st, 
1858, the day previous to the assumption of the administration 
of India by the Queen. The total number of sentences passed 
up to this latter date, and correctly given by you in your note, 
is as follows :— 

Capital sentences 


Imprisonment for life . ; “ 
Imprisonment foraterm ... Pa 


= 2,46 

It is expressly mentioned in the Annual Report that the 
sentences passed by Courts-martial were not included in the 
above return: neither were those of a very energetic and well- 
known officer, Mr. J. Cracroft Wilson, whose sobriquet, taken 
from a criminal department with which he was long connected, 
may dwell in the recollection of some of the survivors of that 
iron time. 

The roll of sentences is given as those passed by the Special 
Commissioners and the District Judges, and there is nothing 
either in the letter or the spirit of the whole Report to lead 
one to conclude that all the sentences must have been sent up 
to and revised by Lord Canning previous to execution, as if 
he had constituted himself a sort of Sudder, or High Court of 
Appeal and reference. On the contrary, the proviso that 
execution was to be stayed in the cases of prisoners who had 
voluntarily given themselves up, and apparently also in the 
cases of prisoners who, while under trial by the Courts, had 
sent in petitions of appeal to the Governor, leads to the logical 
conclusion that all others were carried out at once by the 
tribunals vested with the proper authority. 

It would be, I submit, an error to picture Lord Canning 
perusing the record, discussing the evidence, and himself con- 
firming the death-sentences of nearly three thousand prisoners. 
What Lord Canning really did, was to lay down certain rules 
for the general guidance of subordinates, to stay all hasty 
and indiscriminate retribution, and to display British firmness 
and forbearance in the hour of triumph.—I am, Sir, &e., 

WALTER Scott Seron-Karr, 
H.M.’s Bengal C.S. (Retired). 

67 Lowndes Square, S.W., February 15th. 

{How came Lord Canning to remit five sentences, then ? 
We have no doubt Mr. Seton-Karr’s account is the correct 
one, but it leaves our view substantially untouched,—namely, 
that Lord Canning could have intervened in these trials had 
he pleased, but very seldom did please. The correspondence 
onasubject so purely historical must end here.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE PACE OF MIND. 
(To THE Epitox or THE “ SprcTaTor.’’ | 
S1r,—I have read with much interest your article bearing the 
above heading in the Spectator of February 13th, and especially 
the part relating to the quickness with which Inaudi told the 
day of the week on which a date some years hence would fall. I 
do not, of course, know what method he used, but I should 
not think that it was by calculating from the corresponding 
day in the current year,as you seem to imagine. The problem 
is by no means a new one, and many of your readers will 
remember the old lines, “At Dover dwells John Brown, 
Esquire ;” while pupils of Mr. William Stokes will recollect his 
method for use in the current year. There does exist, however, 
one method, which can be termed practically instantaneous, 
for performing the feat of Inaudi for any year of the Christian 
era, and which was elaborated and published some few years 
ago by my father, Mr. William Relton, of Liverpool. I am 
now somewhat out of practice in the rapid using of it, but can 
still give the result more quickly than that result can be 
checked by De Morgan’s “Book of Almanacs,” and the time 
occupied varies from ten to twenty-five seconds. I do not 
know what the term “instantaneous” is meant to convey in 
the record of the Inaudi feats, and it would be curious to know 





precisely how many seconds elapsed between the last syllable 
of the query and the first syllable of the answer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FREDERIC RELTON. 
255 King’s Road, Chelsea, February 16th. 





POLITICS IN THE PULPIT. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’ ] 

S1r,—I heartily concur with some of your remarks in the 
Spectator of February 13th upon this question. Certainly 
the clergy do not cease to be citizens by reason of their 
ministerial character, and therefore they are entitled to their 
opinions on political matters equally with other citizens. 
Moreover, being guardians of the morality as well as of the 
faith of their people, there are times, no doubt, when they 
ought to declare boldly what they believe to be the side of 
right, if politics and morals seem to be in collision. And 
when they do thus speak out, the public are often most 
unreasonable in their denunciations of them for travelling, 
as it is said, out of their proper province. 

Nevertheless, I believe that, as a general rule, we clergy do 
wisely and rightly in confining ourselves to clear declarations 
of the principles of Christian conduct, without indicating 
the particular way in which, in any given case, these prin- 
ciples are to be applied. For it is just the method of 
application which has often to be decided upon economical 
or political considerations, of which the clergy are not 
authoritative arbiters, and which form the subject of hot 
party dispute. ‘“ Master,” said a man to our Lord, “speak 
to my brother, that he divide the inheritance with me.” 
“Man,” was the reply, “who made me a judge or a 
divider over you? And he said unto them, Take heed and 
beware of covetousness.” Here he uttered a warning which 
strikes at the root of most quarrels concerning property. So 
in disputes between employers and employed, capitalists and 
workmen; it is surely not the business of the clergy to pre- 
scribe the exact way or the best way of adjusting wrongs, but 
to say to both sides: ‘ Take heed, beware of covetousness: ye 
are brethren, and brotherhood must be mutual: let there be 
forbearance and generosity on both sides: let those who de- 
claim against the avarice and selfishness of the rich, and cry 
‘Divide,’ consider whether they themselves would be less 
selfish and less avaricious if they were to get what they ask 
for: otherwise nothing would be gained.’ In like manner, 
let us on every opportunity earnestly urge upon rulers in the 
State (whatever the form of government may be, or whatever 
party is in power), the duty of promoting temperance, purity, 
and thrift; but the particular methods by which this duty 
may be best performed, and which must vary according to the 
circumstances of time and place, it is not the vocation of the 
clergy to decide. These are not the subjects upon which we 
have received authority to speak from the pulpit, although 
in other places we may have as good a right to express our 
opinions as our fellow-citizens. So, again, to electors we may 
say: ‘ Vote honestly for that party or that man which you 
believe in your conscience to be the best, without yielding to 
bribery or intimidation; but which party or which man is 
really the best, we as clergymen have no authority to deter- 
mine.’ 

Moreover, we clergy have to remember that we are the 
pastors and spiritual teachers of the whole flock committed to 
our charge, whicb will probably include persons of all shades 
of political opinion; and if we were to use our pulpits (without 
great caution and reserve) as organs of instruction upon 
questions on which political parties were divided and party 
feeling ran high, it is only too probable that those members 
of our congregation who disagreed with us would cease to 
listen to us when we spoke of more important things,—the 
moral and spiritual truths which we are commissioned to 
teach.—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. W. STEPHENS. 

Woolbeding Rectory, February 15th. 





MODERN GREECE. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—In the careful and sympathetic review which you have 
been good enough to publish of my “ Customs and Lore of 
Modern Greece,” one or two points are raised which I should 
be glad of an opportunity to answer. Your reviewer alludes 
to a contention on my part that the Albanian element in the 
country is being absorbed by the Greek, and assumes that the 
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only data for such a statement are official census returns. It 
is, however, rather a process of Hellenisation than one of 
absorption which I have referred to, such as is abundantly 
testified to by the older inhabitants. Against Vrana, quoted 
in the review as a village of Attica where but little Greek is 
understood, to which, moreover, I might add several others, 
may be set such villages of Albanian origin as Doliana and 
Kerasitza in Arkadia, and Topdlova in Achaia, where the 
language has entirely disappeared. 

The islands of Hydra and the Spezzas (for there are two 
islands in the group, so that it is not wholly unintelligible to 
speak of Spezza on one page and the Spezzas in another) are 
also strong instances of the complete Hellenisation of colonies 
originally Albanian; and many more might be quoted. Such | 
evidences, combined with the fact that Greek is exclusively | 
taught in the schools, and is the official language, as well as | 
that of the Church throughout the country, furnish strong 
presumptive grounds for concluding that an unwritten | 
language like Albanian is doomed in Greece, and that it will 
disappear rapidly when the system of female education is 
more widely extended. 

With regard to the universality—up to recent times, at any 
rate—of the habit of placing Charon’s obol between the lips 
of the dead, I entirely agree with your reviewer; and the 
fact that on p. 126 I allude to a number of places where the 
custom, or an analogous one, may be traced, makes it clear 
that I had no intention of loculising it in Asia Minor. 

With regard to the Greek extracts, they are copied from 
the collections of those who have taken down the folk-songs 
from tke mouths of the people. especially from those published 
by M. Lelékos, himself a Greek. How far it might be 
advisable to revise their syntax, I will not discuss, but will 
merely point out that, while fully admitting that an elementary 
knowledge of classical Greek would lead the reader to expect 
that certain particles should be followed by a verb in the 
subjunctive, a practical knowledge of popular Greek would 
also make it clear to him that the peasant is strangely in- 
different to the laws of grammar, and in certain cases heretical | 
as to the rules of accentuation. 

Having put forward this plea in reply to a portion of your 
reviewer's criticisms, for many of which I have every reason 
to be grateful to him, I must admit that, partly owing to my 
absence from England at the time of publication, a most 
regrettable number of misprints have found their way into 
the text.—I am, Sir, c., 

Rome, February 3rd. 





RENNELL Ropp. 





HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 
[To rug Epitor OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—In your recent and very brief notice of the above work 
—which, allow me to say, is a book of more than seven hun- 
dred pages—you characterise the claim made by Mr. Skeats, 
who wrote the earlier portions of it, that Dissent exercised a 
paramount influence on the mental as well as the religious life 
of England, as “arrogant.” I do not contest your right to 
your own opinion on the subject; but as by implication you 
cite Matthew Arnold as corroborating that view, will you 
allow me, in a spirit of fairness, to quote the following passage 
from his “ Discourses in America ” ?—‘ As a stage and a dis- 
cipline, and a means for enabling that poor, inattentive, and 
immoral creature, man, to love and appropriate, and make 
part of his being, divine ideas, on which he could not other- 
wise have laid or kept hold, the discipline of Puritanism has 
been invaluable; and the more I read history, the more I see 
of mankind, the more I recognise its value.” Surely such 
weighty testimony from your own authority goes far to justify 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Skeats, and, I may add, shared 
by Lord Macaulay.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuas. S. Mraxu, Joint-Editor. 

{Mr. Miall treats Puritanism and Nonconformity as if they 

were the same thing.—Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 





etanainii 
Sharp anguish in innumerable homes, 


Sore memories to chill the daylight’s warmth, 
And wreck the soothing fiction of a dream 
With sorrow’s waking shudder and bleak truth - 
A moan of misery multitudinous : 
From famished myriads fading in despair, 
Through wastes of sullen forest, snowy steppe, 
The grisly realm of the doomed lonely Tsar : 
And o’er the unseen kingdom of the soul 

The shadow of a disenchanted time, 

A cold and hard, a sombre, cynic time, 

With wistful weakness in the faith should save, 
A palsied shiver in the hope should light 

Our climbing pathway to the peaks of life: 
And yet above the shadow shines the sun, 

The thrushes thrill the echoing air of dawn, 
And the soft amber of the breaking day 

Melts through our eastern elms, and fairy eve 
Kindles her far and immemorial fires 

Along those limpid and unruffled heights 
Where floats the lovely wonder of the moon: 
And still amidst the voices of the birds, 
Behind the beauty of the world, beyond 

The lofty and the gentle lights of heaven, 
Within the aching mystery of life, 

The exaltation, and the troubled hope, 

The fitful and the flickering joy of man, 

Wait comfort, freedom, clearness, calm, and power, 
A vision of fair angels and their peace, 

And the vast merey of Almighty God. 


JOSEPH TRUMAN. 








BOOKS. 


ee ee 
THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE* 

BRILLIANT as two-thirds of this story are, the whole is not a 
single work in the sense in which Robert Elsmere was a single 
work. In Robert Elsmere, the plot really hinged on the atti- 
tude of various minds towards Christian theology. It was. 
that attitude which gave the story its meaning, its unity, and 
its dénouement. The History of David Grieve, on the other 
hand, has no such unity. It is a novel of very high imagina- 
tive power, soldered on very imperfectly to a rather tedious 
description and analysis of a number of miscellaneous and 
fragmentary convictions—some of them, we think, truly wise, 
some of them highly dogmatic and very unwise—which Mrs. 
Ward has no opportunity and no space to let her hero either 
explain or defend against the most obvious objections to 
which they are open. Of course, the “history” of any 
fictitious hero might be made to contain, as Wilhelm Meister 
contains, any number of incoherent dissertations on life. 
Mrs. Ward has more sense of unity than Goethe showed when 
he published that truly astounding compound of penetrating 
insight and dreary speculative abstractions. But her third 
volume too often reminds us of the tedium of the great 
German’s inartistic omnium gatherum of world-wisdom. 

Let us deal first with the novel proper,—the firat two 
volumes, with such parts of the third as are not strewed with 
the débris of illuminated rationalism and dogmatic preposses- 
sions. This constitutes a story of very high imaginative 
power, though it appears to us that the least satisfactory part 
of it is the study of the hero himself. Though the power of 
this story shows on the whole a great advance on that of Robert 
Elsmere, and though David Grieve is more of a real person to 0s 
than Robert Elsmere, there is still something wanting from 
beginning to end in the individual stamp and visibility of the 
character. More than in the case of any other characters in the 
bouk, we have to reckon together all the items we are told of 
him, in order to make him out, and then do not succeed in re- 
cognising the man. We have to remember the tenderness with 
which, asa little child, he nursed his father (a tenderness which 
does not show itself, by-the-way, as it might surely have shown 
itself, to his less prepossessing but far more humble-minded 





OveER the kingdom of the ancient isles, 
Isles of the Shamrock, Thistle, and the Rose, 
On alien regions, on the hoary world, 

A shadow deep of pestilence and death ; 





uncle); the eager acquisitiveness of his intellect; his pride 
and self-conceit; his rather inexplicable sensitiveness to the 
| impressions made by the revivalist meetings (inexplicable, we 





* The History of David Grieve. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 3 vols. London: 
mith, Elder, and ‘Co, 
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—— ccpannnelinge: 
mean, as taken in connection with the moral insensibility both 
of his boyhood and early manhood); his extreme smartness 
and self-confidence, as a youth, in pushing his own prospects; 
his hardness (for a long time) towards his teacher and friend, 
Mr. Ancrum; his immeasurable delight in the Voltairian 
criticism when he first comes across it; his sudden leap into 
passion, and the entire freedom from any of the English 
feeling as to the sacredness of the relation between the 
sexes which, if there be any truth in the constant reminders 
of his inherited Puritanism, one might have expected; his 
determination to end his misery by suicide, as if he were not 
in the least personally responsible for the pitiable moral 
plight in which he finds himself; and then his gradual 
recovery under his old friend’s care, who, however, never 
seems to succeed in conveying to his mind what the fall of 
the will,—what personal sin,—really means. Then comes that 
marriage “with a light heart” which seems to us one cf the 
least creditable events of his history, considering his own 
past,—the shipwreck he hal already made of his youth, and 
the absence of any deep feeling on his own part towards the 
girl he marries out of a superficial feeling of gratitude. Yet 
this is made the turning-point of his career. Mrs. Ward, who 
preaches the sacredness ani perpetuity of the marriage tie 
with an earnestness that does her great credit, makes this 
light-hearted marriage to an affectionate but shallow-minded 
girl who knows nothing of his past, and for whom at the 
time he cares but little—Lucy is one of the very cleverest 
sketches of the book, by-the-way,—the beginning to him of 
all that is good and great. And subsequently we hear only 
of his tenderness and magnanimity as a husband and father, 
of his disinterestedness and public spirit as a capitalist, of 
his rationalism and transcendental feats in persuading him- 
self that a Christ who, to the great masses of the Christian 
world, is disguised in a perfectly false supernaturalism, is still 
discoverable behind the legendary history by a sufficiently 
bold and instructed critic. We cannot say that this history 
of David Grieve gives us the impression of an organic whole. 
To our mind, the true individuality of the man is wanting. 
We have to add up mentally his intellectual features to make 
out what he is intellectually, and even then we fail. Still 
more do we fail in understanding his moral nature. For 
example, there is not even the germ of the mature man 
in the lad who, when first feeling the touch of religious 
enthusiasm, breaks out on slight provocation into viclence, 
and plunges into intoxication without once fastening upon 
himself the reproach of obvious and wilful sin; or in the 
man who, when he has discovered how far he himself has 
passed from even his own conception of true life, and how 
far he has misguided his sister, resolves on self-destruction 
to save himself from any sincere act of self-humiliation and 
true penitence. We see the germs of a man who mizsht very 
well become respectable and benevolent, in David Grieve’s 
childhood and youth, but not the germs of a man who is to 
become, what Mrs. Ward means him to be, a moral hero, no 
less than benignant, intelligent, and strong. 

‘But if David Grieve himself is unsatisfactory, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward touches the highest point she has yet reached as 
an imaginative writer, in the wonderful portraits of his sister 
and Elise Delaunay. In Robert Elsmere, her greatest achieve- 
ment was the picture of a perfectly good woman. There is 
nothing in this book to compare in moral charm with her 
portrait of Catberine. But for almost antique grandeur of 
effect she has never before come near her study of Louie, 
impossible as it is for any one with ordinary experience to 
verify the truth of such a picture from his own observation. 
Whether so perfectly seifish a being ever existed, we do not 
know. But we do know that Mrs. Ward persuades us that, if 
such a being never did exist, there is an unoccupied niche in 
the world of reality which may yet be occupied with a 
statuesque selfishness like hers. The mixed poverty and 
passion of her nature, the keenness of her careless observa- 
tions and the insatiability of her desires, her perfect in- 
accessibility to anything like sympathy, the grandeur of her 
beauty, and the still greater grandeur of her fury and 
despair, her notion of religion as a ceremonial pomp 
by which the sense of form and colour may be gratified, 
and some hold over Omnipotence perhaps obtained,—all make 
up a figure which seems to us unique in English literature 
and likely to hold its place as one of the finest conceptions 
of pure and unadulterated selfishness which was ever endowed 
with a commanding will. 


The figure of Elise Delaunay is as far beyond the power of the 
present writer at least, to verify, as the figure of Louie. But 
though not so grandiose, it is fully as original. Such inordinate 
desire for fame as an artist as Elise Delaunay feels, is per- 
haps more intelligible in a woman to the present generation 
than it would have been to any previous generation, for more 
women are now beginning to drink deep of that very be- 
wildering though very unsustaining draught. But this 
inordinate desire for fame alone would not be impressive. 
It is the manner in which it is intertwined with feminine 
tenderness, with playful humour, with a genuine though 
shallow passion, with knowledge of the world, with everything 
attractive except moral purity and religious feeling, of which 
she does not show a trace, that makes the picture so extraordi- 
narily vivid. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s fault as an artist is a 
tendency to too heavy a hand. Like her uncle, Matthew 
Arnold, who in his prose works always leaned too heavily om 
his leading idea, pressing the “sweetness and light,” or the 
porrounum necessarium est, or the “ three Lord Shaftesburys,” 
till bis readers began to rebel against his insistency, Mrs. 
Ward often leans too heavily on her etching-needle, and 
brings out lines somewhat too deeply drawn. But it is not so 
in her picture of Elise Delaunay. The picture is to us a 
very repulsive one when one comes to consider it as a whole- 
and is no doubt intended so to be. But it is a marvel of art, 
—light, airy, delicate, yet real, showing how fine a gauze may 
be manufactured out of purely worldly material, as well as 
how worthless that material really is. Take the following, for 
instance, where Elise Delaunay finds herself omitted from 
all notice in some art-criticism, while her rival, and some even 
of those who could not count as her rivals, are favourably 
noticed :— 


“Next morning David went across to the village shop to buy 
some daily necessaries, and found a few newspapers lying on the 
counter. He bought a Débats, seeing that there was a long critique: 
of the Salon in it, and hurried home with it to Elise. She tore it 
open and rushed through the article, putting him aside that he 
might not look over her. Her face blanched as she read, and at 
the end she flung the paper from her, and tottering to a chair sat 
there motionless, staring straight before her. David, beside him- 
self with alarm, and finding caresses of no avail, took up the paper 
from the floor. ‘Let it alone!’ she said to him with a sudden 
imperious gesture. ‘There is a whole paragraph about Bréal— 
her fortune is made. La voild lancée—arrivée! And of me, nota 
line, not a mention! Three or four pupils of Taranne—all 
beginners—but my name—nowhere! Ah, but no—it is too 
much !’—Her little foot beat the ground, a hurricane was rising 
within her.—David tried to laugh the matter off. ‘ The man who 
wrote the wretched thing had been hurried—was an idiot, clearly, 
and what did one man’s opinion matter, even if it were paid for at 
so much a column ?’—‘ Mais, tais-toi, donc!’ she cried at last, 
turning upon him ina fary. ‘(an’t you see that everything for 
an artist—especially a woman—depends on the protections she gets 
at the beginning? How can a girl—helpless—without friends— 
make her way by herself ? Some one must hold out a hand, and 
for me it seems there is no one—no one! ’—The outburst seemed 
to his common-sense to imply the most grotesque oblivion of her 
success in the Salon, of Taranne’s kindness—the most grotesque: 
sensitiveness to a few casual lines of print. But it wrung his 
heart to see her agitation, her pale face, the handkerchief she was 
twisting to shreds in her restless hands. He came to plead with 
her—his passion lending him eloquence. Let her but trust her- 
self and her gift. She had the praise of those she revered to go 
upon. How should the carelessness of a single critic affect her ? 
Imbéciles !—they would be all with her, at her feet, some day. 
Let her despise them then and now! But his extravagances only 
made her impatient.—‘ Nonsense!’ she said, drawing her hand 
away from him; ‘I am not made of such superfine stuff—I never 
pretended to be! Do you think I should be content to be an 
unknown genius? Never !—I must have my fame counted out to. 
me in good current coin, that all the world may hear and see. It 
may be vulgar—I don’t care! it is so. Ah, mon Dieu!’ and she: 
began to pace the room with wild steps, ‘and it is my fault—my 
fault! If I were there on the spot, 1 should be remembere@— 
they would have to reckon with me—I could keep my claim in 
sight. But I have thrown away everything—wasted everything 
—everything !’—He stood with his back to the window, motionless, 
his hand on the table, stooping a little forward, looking at her 
with a passion of reproach and misery ; it only angered her; she 
lost all self-control, and in one mad moment she avenged on his 
poor heart all the wounds and vexations of her vanity. Why had 
he ever persuaded her? Why had he brought her away and hung 
a fresh burden on her life which she could never bear? Why had 
he done her this irreparable injury—taken all simplicity and 
directne:s of aim from her—weakened her energies at their 
source? Her only milieu was art, and he had made her desert it ; 
her only power was the painter’s power, and it was crippled, the 
fresh spring of it was gone. It was because she felt on her the 
weight of a responsibility, and a claim she was not made for. She 
was not made for love—for love at least as he understood it. And 
he had her word, and would hold her to it. It was madness for 





both of them. It was stifling—killing her!” 
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And then compare this with the following exquisitely delicate 
bit of delineation :— 


“She was all day alone. When he came back it was already 
evening; the stars shone in the June sky, but the sunset light 
was still in the street and on the upper windows of the little house. 
As he opened the garden gate and shut it behind him, he saw the 
gleam of a lamp behind the acacia, and a light figure beside it. 
He stood a moment wrestling with himself, for he was wearied 
out, and felt as if he could bear no more. Then he moved slowly 
on. Elise was sitting beside the lamp, her head bent over some- 
thing dark upon her lap. She had not heard the gate open, and 
she did not hear his steps upon the grass. He came closer, and 
saw, to his amazement, that she was busy with a coat of his—an 
old coat, in the sleeve of which he had torn a great rent the day 
before, while he was dragging her and himself through some 
underwood in the forest. She—who loathed all womanly arts, 
who had often boasted to him that she hardly knew how to use a 
needle! In moving nearer, he brushed against the shrubs, and 
she heard him. She turned her head, smiling. In the mingled 
light she looked like a little white ghost, she was so pale and her 
eyes so heavy. When she saw him, she raised her finger with a 
childish, aggrieved air, and put it to her lips, rubbing it softly 
against them. ‘It does prick so!’ she said plaintively—He came 
to sit beside her, his chest heaving. ‘Why do you do that—for 
me?’—She shrugged her shoulders, and worked on without 
speaking. Presently she laid down her needle and surveyed him. 
‘Where have you been all day? Have you eaten nothing, poor 
friend ?’—He tried to remember. ‘I think not; I have been in 
the forest.’—A little quiver ran over her face; she pulled at her 
needle violently and broke the thread. ‘ Finished!’ she said, 
throwing down the coat and springing up. ‘Don’t tell your 
tailor who did it! I am for perfection in all things—d bas 
Vamateur! Come in, it is supper-time past. I will go and hurry 
Madame Pyat. Tu dois avoir une faim de loup.—He shook his 
head, smiling sadly.—‘I tell you, you are hungry, you shall be 
hungry !’ she cried, suddenly flinging her arm round his neck, 
and nestling her fair head against his shoulder. Her voice was 
half a sob.— Oh, so I am!—so I am!” he said, with a wild em- 
phasis, and wou'd have caught her to him. But she slipped away 
and ran before him to the house, turning at the window with the 
sweetest, frankest gesture to bid him follow.” 


No one could, in our mind, paint more vividly the finer 
workings of a woman’s heart torn by contending vanity and 
tenderness; and yet the wonderful picture excites in us a 
certain moral nausea, which no doubt Mrs. Humphry Ward 
intended to excite. 

There is much besides that we have no space to dwell 
upon, in the fine artistic work of these volumes. Reuben 
and Hannah Grieve are powerfully sketched. The moor 
country between the Derbyshire Peak and Lancashire is 
painted with a very powerful though a somewhat heavy hand. 
Lias and his wife are very impressive sketches. And the 
escapade of the children in search of the preternatural is an 
episode that will live in our literature. But take the art of the 
book as a whole, and its highest mark is certainly reached in 
the studies of Louie and of Elise Delaunay. 

When we come to the miscellaneous matter in the third 
volume, which is intended to vindicate for The History of 
Dawid Grieve, the semi-philosophical, semi-theological char- 
acter which made the popularity of Robert Elsmere, we cannot 
say that we find much to admire,—David Grieve’s diaries 
mever really grapple with his subject, and they are apt to be 
doth fragmentary and dull. There is one passage in which 
Mrs. Humphry Ward touches a central point of theology and 
philosophy, to which she never again reverts. ‘“ What,” she 
makes David Grieve muse, “if the true key to life lay not in 
knowledge but in will? What if knowledge in the true sense 
was utterly impossible to man, and if Christianity not only 
offered but could give him the one thing truly needful, 
—his own will regenerate?” (Vol. IIL, p. 101.) We need 
hardly say that we do not in the least accept the idea 
that the sphere of knowledge and the sphere of will 
can possibly be alternatives of which the second ex- 


eludes the first. But what is most noticeable in The 
History of David Grieve, is that, taking these two 
influences only, it is apparently through knowledge, 


vather than through will, that the development of his 
nature is supposed to be brought about. His old teacher, 
Mr. Ancrum, once speaks to him of the reality of sin, to 
which he replies :— Well, I don’t know what you mean. One 
needn’t be very old to find out that a good many people and 
things in the world are pretty bad. Only we Secularists ex- 
plain it differently from you. We put a good deal of it 
down to education, or health, or heredity.” (Vol. IL, p. 133.) 
And though there is much in his later diaries and musings 
which suggest a less indifferent attitude of mind towards 
moral evil, that view is never recanted or repudiated, and we 





as well as his first. Now, since the assumption of laws of 
Nature which are unalterable and equally uniform alike jin 
the physical and mental, in the divine and human region, 
hardly admits of free-will at all, those who are always holding 
up anything like physical supernaturalism to scorn, are bound 
to tell us why they reject it with so much contumely. Is it 
because they believe the universe to be under adamantine 
necessity from beginning to end, or only because they 
think necessity rules in the physical world but not in 
the moral? Mrs. Ward ignores this critical question. If 
man, as well as physical nature, belongs wholly to the field 
of uniform causation, sin is an impossibility. If he has a real 
freedom of his own, and under the same conditions can act 
either this way or that, then the presumption in favour of 
absolute uniformity of nature, on which Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
attitude towards anything like miracle seems to depend, is un- 
tenable, and she is bound to explain that she accepts Dr. 
Martineau’s position that miracle is perfectly conceivable, but 
that it lacks evidence. To our mind, though she dwells much 
more on the latter view than on the former, David Grieve’s 
assumptions appear to be virtually determined by the a priori 
philosophical objection. At all events, he never evinces any 
symptom of that attitude towards sin, which Dr. Martineau 
has insisted on again and again with all the force of his 
powerful mind. 

The remarks scattered through David Grieve’s diaries on the 
modern criticisms of the Gospels appear to us extraordinarily 
weak, scrappy, and miscellaneous. This is not the way to open 
up questions which demand coherent treatment like Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s on the one side, or Bishop Lightfoot’s on the other, 
and which are not opened up at all by laboured encomiums on 
German investigation. Mrs. Ward knows very well that 
many of the most unfettered of the German critics,—Harnack, 
for example,—have done a great deal towards breaking down 
the ultra-sceptical criticism on which she builds so much. 
Matters of this kind cannot be effectually treated, even for 
the purpose of an imaginative picture of an intellectual 
character, by a method of this sort. We ‘do not understand 
David Grieve a bit the better, for instance, for an entry like 
the following in his diary after his wife’s death :— 


“ November 2nd.—It seems to me that last night was the first 
night since she died that I have not dreamt of her. Asa rule, I 
am always with her in sleep, and for that reason I am the more 
covetous of the sleep which comes to me so hardly. It isa second 
life. Yet before her illness, during our married life, I hardly 
knew what it was to dream. T'wo nights ago I thought I was 
standing beside her. She was lying on the long couch under the 
sycamore tree whither we used to carry her. At first, everything 
was wholly lifelike and familiar. Sandy was somewhere near. 
She had the grey camel’s hair shawl over her shoulders, which I 
remember so well, and the white frilled cap drawn loosely together 
under her chin, over bandages and dressings, as usual. She asked 
me to fetch something for her from the house, and I went, full of 
joy. There seemed to be a strange mixed sense at the bottom of 
my heart that I had somehow lost her and found her again. When 
I came back, nurse was there, and everything was changed. 
Nurse looked at me with meaning, startled eyes, as much as to 
say, ‘Look closely, it is not as you think.’ And as I went up to 
her, lying still and even smiling on her couch, there was an imper- 
ceptible raising of her little white hand as though to keep me off. 
Then in a flash I saw that it was not my living Lucy; that it 
could only be her spirit. I felt an awful sense of separation and 
yet of yearning ; sitting down on one of the mossy stones beside 
her, I wept bitterly, and so woke, bathed in tears. ..... It has 
often seemed to me lately that certain elements in the Resurrection 
stories may be originally traced to such experiences as these. I 
am irresistibly drawn to believe that the strange and mystic scene 
beside the lake, in the appendix chapter to the Gospel of St. John, 
arose in some such way. There is the same mixture of elements— 
of the familiar with the ghostly, the trivial with the passionate 
and exalted—which my own consciousness has so often trembled 
under in these last visionary months. The well-known lake, the 
old scene of fishers and fishing-boats, and on the shore the 
mysterious figure of the Master, the same yet not the same, the 
little, vivid, dream-like details of the fire of coals, the broiled fish, 
and bread, the awe and longing of the disciples—it is borne in 
upon me with extraordinary conviction that the whole of it sprang, 
to begin with, from the dream of grief and exhaustion. Then, in 
an age which attached a peculiar and mystical importance to 
dreams, the beautiful thrilling fancy passed from mouth to mouth, 
became almost immediately history instead of dream,—just as here 
and there a parable misunderstood has taken the garb of an event, 
—was after a while added tu and made more precise in the interest 
of apologetics, or of doctrine, or of the simple love of elaboration, 
and so at last found a final resting-place as an epilogue to the 
fourth Gospel.” 


If that criticism has any value, it must be because it 
applies more or less to all the accounts of our Lord’s 





should take it to represent David Grieve’s ultimate philosophy 
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only. But if that is the assumption, how obvious it is 
to ask whether David Grieve’s whole life, active and passive 
was in any way affected by this dream! We know that it 
was not. Is there, then, the least parallelism between a dream 
which had no effect whatever except to excite a few tender 
reflections, and the dreams,—if they could have been dreams, 
—which changed a flock of shrinking and ignorant cowards 
into a Church which transformed the world? The critical 
school to which Mrs. Humphry Ward belongs seems to us to 
make this fundamental blunder :—It fixes on a number of 
small miracles, and, dealing with them as if they stood alone, 
assails them in detail, often with considerable acuteness, and 
then proceeds, unconsciously rather than consciously, to infer 
from these specimens of negative criticism that the much 
greater miracle of which they are the setting, is a merely human 
phenomenon, just as if a jeweller, by elaborate criticism of 
the brilliants in which a pearl of great price was set, 
thought it sufficient to infer that the pearl itself could not be 
genuine. It seems to us that if there is, as Mrs. Ward assumes, 
a reality behind the Gospels, that reality is found in the story 
of the Crucifixion, in the substantial features of which all 
accounts agree. To our mind, that story is so full of the 
supernatural,—though there is no physical miracle in it,— 
that no one reading it, and judging it by human nature as it 
is known to the deepest human experience, can regard the 
person of Christ as human. It seems to us that the true 
method to pursue towards the story of the resurrection and 
the birth of Christ, is to start from the Crucifixion, and 
ask how that event, taken alone, would have affected the 
disciples had there been no supernatural element either 
in the antecedents or the consequents. We hold that 
it would have left them at once lightning-struck and 
paralysed,—unable to believe that their Master was a man, 
still less able to believe that he was God. The lesser wonders 
which preceded and followed that event, really explain it. 
Instead of interpreting the greater by the light derived from 
the less, the true method is to interpret the less by the light 
derived from the greater. But that is what Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s school never thinks of doing. Let us add one remark 
on Mrs. Ward’s teaching as to immortality, towards which 
she evidently intends her hero to assume a hopeful attitude. 
What, then, does she mean by saying, in the final and most 
solemn sentence of her book, that after Louie’s suicide, she 
was “freed at last and for ever from that fierce burden of her- 
self”? Weshould have supposed that, if immortality means 
anything, in the spiritual world she would have had a double 
dose of herself. 

This brilliant novel would be all the better for being 
curtailed of its rather wearisome and ineffectual appendices. 
For those appendices, if they are to shed any light on the 
mind of Mrs. Ward’s not very clearly distinguishable hero, 
need a great deal of expansion, and a great many additions 
which are not supplied. 





MIRABEAU.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 
GABRIEL Honoré, Comte de Mirabeau, came stormily into 
the world at Bignon, his father’s favourite home, in March, 
1749, tongue-tied and with a twisted foot, but vigorous and 
with two teeth already formed. He was the fifth child, but the 
eldest living son, of the Marquis Victor, “ Friend of Men,” of 
whom we have written in a ‘previous article. On his father’s 
side, he should have inherited beauty, extravagant yet noble 
aims, and a life of mingled passion and austerity, an exces- 
sive cult of honour and devouring family ambition, an almost 
incredible power of work, and fecundity of ideas. From his 
mother he probably took the disordered conscience which 
corrupted all his gifts, and perhaps the seduction of manner 
—the “terrible gift of familiarity,” as his father called it—and 
the reckless dishonesty in money matters, which together both 
made and marred his career. ‘“ Ugly as Satan,” he resembled 
his Vassan grandfather at his birth, and small-pox at three 
years old left him scarred as by fire. His father did not approve 
of familiar intercourse between parents and their children ; 
but the Friend was also by profession the Educator of Men, 
and an excellent tutor crammed the boy’s brain till there 
seemed nothing more to teach. Not even branding with hot 
iron as a punishment could give him a moral sense; but no 
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youth was ever more observant, and the lessons he learned of 
country life stood him in good stead in 1789. Most of our 
readers are probably acquainted with the incidents of his 
youth, but it is difficult to write of him at all without reference 
to them, and his father deserves to be acquitted of excessive 
severity. His four imprisonments, of which the last at 
Vincennes was the only severe punishment, were, as a fact, 
rests during which Mirabeau recruited his vast powers for 
study and thought. After the first, he showed brilliant 
military qualities daring a campaign in Corsica, and later 
he employed himself in writing, with a gift of style 
and array of knowledge that dazzled his father even when 
most displeased. “If he is worse than Nero,” writes his. 
uncle, the Bailli, “he will surpass Marcus Aurelius.” Hardly, 
however, in stoical calm. It has been said that only men of 
strong passions attain greatness: those of Mirabeau might 
have furnished a dozen Hercules. He had shrewd sagacity, and 
even wisdom to see what was expedient for others; but it does 
not appear that conceptions of right or wrong as regarded 
his own conduct affected him. The honesty of his ancestors 
did not exist for him, still less that higher honesty, honour. 
His power of memory and of skill in using his store of know- 
ledge for the persuasion of men, were perhaps never sur- 
passed. His experience of the defeats of life rather than its 
victories, his immense disappointments and disillusions, taught 
him to express the passionate impatience of a people equally 
embittered by disaster. For the sins of the Revolution, as 
for Mirabeau’s, large allowance must be made. A son who, 
when he took his father’s part, received a pistol-shot from 
his mother—who, when under her influence attacking his 
father, is imprisoned by lettre de cachet—is hardly likely to 
make a happy home or a stable family for himself; but in his. 
tormented youth there were times when he used his judgment 
well. He lived in the full glow of physiocratie economy at 
Bignon for two years, and was the leading spirit in an attempt 
of the Marquis to reconstitute prud’hommerie in a local conseil de 
conciliation. As a youth, he visited Versailles, and made his 
way through every door and button-holed the Prime Minister 
with Royal condescension. From thence he was sent to 
Mirabeau to quell the mutinous spirit of the vassals, who 
would not let even their dogs be hampered by restraints. At 
Aix he heard of an heiress, Mademoiselle de Marignane, 
well-born, and possessed of £20,000; and in four months he 
had fascinated her family and friends, and distanced his rivals, 
by very questionable frauds. The Marquis lent the married 
pair Mirabeau to live in, but within fifteen months they 
were pawning the sumptuous furniture which the bride- 
groom had ordered in; he was found to owe £9,000, 
and was summarily interned at Mirabeau. Lettres de 
cachet were but withes to this Samson. To please his 
sister and ally, the Marquise de Cabris, he broke bounds, the 
better to beat an elderly gossip who had spoken the truth 
about her. Always his evil genius, Madame de Cabris was 
never more so than in this critical year of his life. Sent to 
the prison of If, he was thence transferred to Joux, near 
Pontarlier, where lived the Sophie, Marquise de Monnier, 
immortalised by the Lettres de Vincennes. He did not see 
his wife again until his political exigencies required the 
decency of an attempted but futile reconciliation. No episode 
of his disorderly life is better known than his passionate 
attachment to Sophie; but, besides the well-known corre- 
spondence which passed through the hands of the police 
during his imprisonment at Vincennes, Messrs. de Loménie 
have had access to more private and less full-dressed letters. 
The most romantic of such intrigues has its mean side; and 
the licentious coarseness of Mirabeau’s relations with the fat 
and rather vulgar grande dame of Pontarlier, though re- 
lated in burning words, and lasting till circumstances per- 
force put an end to it, is certainly not his best title to immor- 
tality. 

To escape with her across the frontier, and hide himself in 
Amsterdam, was in the eyes of the French world an almost 
irretrievable crime, punishable by death. Sophie had stolen 
some of her husband’s money; but though Mirabeau flung 
manuscript after manuscript to the Amsterdam publishers, 
he was soon enmeshed in poverty and debt, and the lovers 
were easily arrested under an order of extradition in 1777,— 
he to be at last really imprisoned in the medieval dungeon 
of Vincennes; she, in a house of correction at Besancon, to 
have her head shaved, and to wear the dress of the other 
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women detained there. And so Mirabeau, at twenty-eight, 
was at last bitted. After six months, however, he was 
allowed to correspond with Sophie. One or more letters a 
day enabled him to air his views on many subjects for the 
benefit of the police officer through whose hands his notes 
passed. His brain was in a state of ebullition, and after 
forty-two months at Vincennes, he had produced a mass of 
writing on subjects as diverse as, for instance, Tibullus and 
inoculation. One work remained among his best,—his essay 
on “State Prisons.” His health broke down; but his father 
at least affected severity. “Iwill seal up the madmanas bees 
seal up a snail which has found its way into their hive,” he 
exclaimed. 


But Mirabeau’s only legitimate child died, and the Marquis 
determined on general reconciliation. Complicated negotia- 
tions followed, and an almost incredible mass of words had to 
be eaten by all concerned. The chief culprit left Vincennes 
in 1781 “ with the air of a Francois I.” It was the year when 
the Marquis was finally defeated by his wife, and, much broken, 
be again received his prodigal son. Then followed one last 
farewell to Sophie, at the convent where she lodged. After 
that, for her only such sad, incessant writing, that her sight 
gave way. Two years later her husband died, and she would 
have married again, and that respectably, but her betrothed 
died, and, weary of so many disasters, she killed herself by 
<harcoal-fumes. The news came to Mirabeau at a sitting of 
the Constituent Assembly in September, 1789. He showed 
little emotion. Meantime, his wife, who was a leader of 
Aix society, refused to re-enter his life of storms. He went 
to law with her, and pleaded his own cause with such elo- 
quence, tact, and fine sense of the circumstances, with such 
knowledge of hearts, that the Judges delayed judgment for a 
day, so greatly had he moved them and all his hearers. The 
judgment was against him; but the echoes of his eloquence 
were useful to him when he was elected Deputy for Aix in after- 
years. It was the bitterest moment of his career; but the never- 
pausing man was but the more determined to masterfortune. It 
was then that Madame de Nehra devoted herself to him, and her 
eesolute sacrifices, illegitimate as they were, her efforts for his 
xedemption, are his best titles to forgiveness in his relations 
with women. All careers seemed closed to him but that of a 
pamphleteer, and he was ready for any employment of his 
pen, though, as even La Fayette afterwards said, “ Mirabeau 
required pay for his work, but never sold his opinions.” He 
visited his school-friends, Gilbert and Hugh Elliot, in England, 
and there were hopes through their influence of finding service 
in a Northern Court. He was too wild a leviathan for an 
English home; his untidiness and gallantries frightened the 
Elliot ladies; but he saw the leaders of English parties, and 
appreciated the individual liberty secured to Englishmen, even 
when he was brought before a Magistrate for caning his valet 
He returned to Paris in a fever of journalism, but the innu- 
merable publications which blazed like rockets from his work- 
shop could not keep him out of debt. He would not have been 
his father’s son if he had not fought in the raging battle of 
fiaance which was then all-important to bankrupt France. 
His attacks on Necker’s system told; he could not hence- 
forward be overlooked. He had influential friends, among 
whom was Tualleyrand, and he was sent on a roving mission 
to Berlin. He conversed with the great Frederick, and after 
his death, noted the stagnant discontent which followed such 
strenuous Royalty. Nothing is more noteworthy in Mirabeau 
than his personal knowledge of men, from the meanest to the 
greatest. His power of assimilating information enabled him, 
after six months in Berlin, to produce his exhaustive work 
en the Prussian Monarchy, and in miserable contrast, those 
secret Memoirs which scandalised even Paris, and cost him 
any consideration he had regained. But soon came the up- 
keaval of all society. ‘“ Mr. Hurricane,” as his father called 
him while still a youth, had wider space for his forces. At 
last, practical politics and the leadership, not of theories but 
ef men, was within his reach. He was patrician at heart; he 
did battle for the people with his unequalled strength, physical 
and intellectual, yet his sagacity led him to support authority, 
and at one crisis to propose martial law, even while a desperate 
resolve to seize and hold power induced him to flatter the mob 
and preside over the Jacobin Club. He had not his father’s re- 
pect for religion, yet he would “ apply it in the science of govern- 
ment with the same profit as algebra is applied in geometry.” 
In spite of “the fatal disease of Ministers, which makes them 








refuse to-day what they must grant to-morrow,” he would have 
helped Government in 1788 as he helped the Court in ’90. But 
he thirsted for money as a drunkard thirsts for liquor: he 
would not betray his patriotism, which was conservative, but 
he must live by it. Before he went to Provence for election 
to the States-General, he applied for Government money to 
enable him to bear his expenses: but after his Berlin letters, 
the Ministers feared to trust him. 

The condition of Provence was ripe for his election. Insur. 
rection had broken out in more than forty communes at once. 
Taxes had been levied in them almost entirely on flour. The 
severe winter had been more disastrous than elsewhere to the 
crops, and the taxers of the people’s breadstuffs seemed to the 
sufferers to be responsible for their supply. Before any 
lessons from Paris, spontaneous anarchy existed in every 
fief, and Mirabeau appeared the only power to direct the storm. 

Perhaps he was never greater than when he controlled by 
his mere presence the mobs of Aix and Marseilles. What 
was it to him that because of a trifling informality the nobles 
refused his candidature? He turned to the tiers état, and was 
returned for the capital of his province as a nominal clothier 
by an immense majority. He met averted looks from the 
King and the Ministry in Paris; yet one of his first actions 
was to petition Louis that he would listen to a common 
deliberation of the three orders on the manner of their voting. 
Had the King attended to it, the oath of the Tennis Court 
might have been averted. To gain a hearing, Mirabeau 
founded a journal, instantly suppressed ; yet he won the battle 
of the Press by publishing two letters a week addressed to his 
constituents. He strenuously denied the right of the tiers état 
to call itself the National Assembly ; he left the House on the 
night when privilege was abolished ; in a dozen ways he showed 
a sagacity little appreciated at the time. His voice, often 
heard, was of little weight, until passion and vanity made him 
half-scornfully accept the leadership of lesser but more dan- 
gerous men in the race towards revolution. He trusted that the 
first heat of it would spend itself, and that he could direct, 
if not arrest it, and no doubt he loved to be king of 
the market-place not less than to be chief adviser of the 
Monarchy; while to be heard at all he had to be in the 
first instance popular. And his voice was not that leonine 
“brool” of which Carlyle writes in his fantastic sketch, but 
silver-clear. Of his eloquence perhaps too much has been 
made. He swayed men by extraordinary knowledge of them, 
and his personal force was not less than his familiar charm : 
it was said of it that it was not the communication of thought, 
but as of a body swaying another body. He employed little 
gesture. Until near the end of his career, he spoke from 
manuscript, anid seldom debated any point. “ Gloomy, 
motionless, and ugly he remained,” writes Chateaubriand, 
who saw him at the Jacobins, “like Milton’s chaos, during 
the frightful disorder of a sitting.” Yet he had the strongest 
instincts of national order. In vain he placed on the table of 
the Assembly Romilly’s Rules of the House of Commons; in 
vain he suggested that the English Riot Act should be read, 
emphasised by a red flag, whenever there were sparks of 
Jacquerie. He was appointed Reporter on the Declaration 
of the Rights of Men, but he had no taste for such futilities. 
The right government of men was his aim, and his report was 
discarded. Even in “The Week of Plots,” as that week was 
called, which included October 5th and 6th, 1789, there 
seems no reason to doubt Mirabeau’s attachment to the 
Monarchy be it only fitly represented, by the Duke of Orleans 
or Monsieur or the Queen. His correspondence with his 
Belgian confidant, Count de la Marck, best reveals the 
ripened principles of his last six months. In 1789, he had 
exclaimed, on the occasion of some shiftiness in that “ oiled 
billiard-ball,” Louis XVI.: “So Kings are led to the scaffold.” 
If he thwarted La Fayette, it was for good reasons other than 
rivalry. If he desired to be maire of Paris, it was that he 
might get the secrets of that Sphinx, as he called the city, 
and neutralise her poison. He was always lavish, and it is 
said that seven millions of francs were spent in maintaining 
him and his agents of defence against the rising tide of crime 
and violence, and in vain! Louis would do nothing in time. 
He refused retreat on Rouen; and, fortunately, Mirabeau did 
not live to see the result of the Varennes flight. No doubt 
Mirabeau often spoke against the King’s wishes. He recom- 
mended, for instance, a salaried and Gallican clergy. His 
bi-weekly reports to the Court were not always in harmony 
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with that eloquence which intoxicated itself in its obedience 
to the gust of the hour. As his father long since had said of 
bim, he was an “ assemblage of contraries,” and less than any 
man can he be judged by isolated actions. Macaulay has named 
him Wilkes-Chatham : let us chiefly think of Chatham. He 
made proof of the highest citizenship by his censure when 
France, isolating herself in contemplation of the Rights of 
Man, neglected treaties and the law of nations. He was the 
first to claim those rights for Jews and Quakers. He had long 
led the anti-slavery agitation, and his last efforts were in the 
cause of popular education. But he “erred by the base,” as 
his father had said, and all the splendour of the temple was 
flawed. 

He died at forty-two, after five days’ illness, of rheumatic 
pericarditis. To the last careful of renown, he conversed 
calmly of philosophy with his friends. In the court outside, 
his mother waited, all unconscious of her share in every error 
of his life, as she was of the pathetic struggle in him of virtues 
as vast as were his vices, but afraid to intrude on him. No 
man was more adored by his friends of every class, or more 
beloved of women. No man had a harder struggle against 
circumstance ; and this may perhaps be a better title to our 
sympathy than his dominance in a monstrous time. 


PLAYERS OF THE PERIOD.* 


THESE volumes, though marred by great defects in literary 
taste, are worth reading. And it is very necessary to say this 
at starting, as a reader who opens them casually may easily be 
so much irritated by their defects as to close them again 
promptly. We do not know if the actors of our own day, who 
ure inevitably the sources of much of Mr. Goddard’s informa- 
tion, expect the silly gush and superlative adulation by which 
his pages are disfigured. We hope it is not so. Neither they nor 
theauthorare gainers from it. It gives the book at first sight 
the character of an indiscriminate and unintellectual perform- 
ance,—a wholesale administration of butter which leads the 
reader to approach the author’s verdicts with little respect. 
And nineteen readers out of twenty will perhaps not get 
beyond this stage. The twentieth, who may read further and 
more carefully, will find the value of the book to consist 
precisely in the quality in which it is at first sight de- 
ficient. As a collection of anecdotes concerning our leading 
actors, it is not very remarkable. The author’s first-hand 
knowledge of the theatrical world does not appear to be 
sufficient; and readers have abundance of reminiscences by 
those who have been personally mixed up with that world, to 
which they will turn by preference. But as a work containing 
careful and discriminating analyses of characteristic réles of 
our leading actors, it is well worth reading. The want of 
jadgment is only on the surface. If it is taken for 
granted that all its heroes have to be spoken of as men 
not only of supremest talent but of supreme genius, that 
their cynicism is always “ superhumanly, superbly cynical,” 
that the position of each, socially and intellectually, is 
“unique,” and so forth; and if the passages conveying these 
sentiments are set aside, we have in the residuum a book well 
worth. reading. The relative judgments are good and in- 
structive, and show their author to have been a playgoer of ex- 
perience and observation. Reduce all superlatives to positives, 
and cut out many adjectives, and you Lave statements 
valuable absolutely as well as relatively. Dean Goulburn 
has told us that, in bis day at Balliol, before the scholarships 
were awarded, the Fellow who announced the results of the 
competition began by saying that all had done so well, that 
they wished all could have scholarships, and then proceeded 
to say who had actually got them. Mr. Goddard must be 
understood as having adopted a similar course, and we have 
to omit that part of his book which corresponds to the Balliol 
exordium, in order to arrive at its practical results. 

Mr. Goddard is probably right in giving Mr. Irving the 
place of honour in his work. Mr. Irving’s age and position, the 
really intellectual studies and fine conceptions of classical réles 
which he has been unable adequately to realise in performance, 
his exceptional gifts as a stage-manager, and still more his 
influence in raising the character of the English stage, have 
secured him a precedence which he may yet hold over younger 
and more powerful players who have come into prominence at 





* Players of the Period. A Series of Anecdotal, Biographical, and Critical 
Monographs of the Leading English Actors of the Day. By Arthur Goddard. 
First and Second Series. London: Dean and Co, 1391. 


a more recent date. The study of Mr. Irving is, however, 
not one of the best. It is the most fulsome of all, and the 
least marked by the subtler qualities of which we have spoken. 
Mr. Toole is very well done, and conveys both the man and 
the actor to us much more successfully. The affinity of his 
half-humorous and simple pathos to that of Charles Dickens 
had often struck the present writer, and undoubtedly made 
him an apt representative, as Mr. Goddard says, of such 
characters as Caleb Plummer and Bob Cratchit. A specimen 
of Mr. Goddard’s suggestive criticism is to be found in his 
analysis of some elements of Toole’s distinctive genius :— 
“Whimsicality, quaintness, and a boldness of delineation which 
sometimes breaks through the boundary which divides character- 
drawing from caricature, have been the dominant elements in Mr. 
Toole’s acting...... His artistic method is to the stage not 
wholly unlike that associated in the popular mind with the name 
of George Cruikshank in another field of art. In the works of both, 
especially when Mr. Toole’s creations are judged simply as stage 
figures and estimated for their fictile quality, there is much the 
same inoffensive grotesquerie, much the same whimsical exaggera- 
tion of characteristic figures of physique and dress. But exaggera- 
tion is not without its value in either... ... The ecrricaturist on 
or off the stage, if he be of the first rank, recognises the impera- 
tive axiom that it is the business of his peculiar method to 
heighten, not to disfigure or destroy, the individuality of a sukt- 
ject, and it is indisputable that in the case of a George Cruikshank 
and of a John Lawrence Toole, each has made his creations the 
more striking and memorable by the artistic and systematic 
utilisation of exaggeration. Cruikshank’s Artful Dodger or 
Fagin, and Toole’s Caleb Plummer, or Dodger, or Dick Dolland, 
exhibit very much the same degree of exaggeration, and it is un- 
questionable that all the figures make a far clearer and more 
enduring impression than would have been possible had the actor 
permitted himself to have been strictly trammelled by the limits 
of actuality. But with both, too, there was always one clearly 
apparent condition,—the original conception upon which they 
worked was based upon a keen and true insight into human nature.” 
The best sketch in the book, however, is that of Mr. H. 
Beerbohm Tree. Mr. Tree is to many playgoers the most 
interesting figure on the English stage of to-day, and the 
author of this book has studied his characteristic features as 
an actor to good purpose. We cannot, indeed, agree with his 
estimate of the réle which Mr. Tree recently assumed in 
London with so much success,—that of the Duke of Guise- 
bury: but we believe that even here the actor has done the 
best that could be done with unpromising materials. That 
the author of The Dancing Girl has talent, we do not dispute ; 
but viewed as a work of dramatic art, the play has such 
serious faults, that its success would have been impossible in 
a country with finer dramatic instincts than England. Mr. 
Goddard chooses as epithets of praise for the play, somewhat 
happily (if he must praise it), the words “strong ” and “daring.”’ 
We say “somewhat happily,” because there is a kind of strength 
shown in defying the canons of probability ; and there is some- 
thing daring in depicting characters devoid of consistency. 
Turning, however, to réles which have given Mr. Tree bis 
real opportunities, we are entirely in accord with his 
panegyrist. We do not at the moment recall any other 
English actor within the last twenty years who has attained 
to the first rank in both of two distinct branches of Lis 
art,—as a serious exponent of comedy and tragedy, and 
as a character-actor and master of farcical comedy. As 
this author expresses it, Mr. Tree can “produce bold effects 
with a broad brush as easily and as surely as the delicate 
half-tones which lend such distinction to characters demanding 
the touch of the miniaturist rather than that of the scenc- 
painter.” The Rev. Robert Spalding, in The Private Secre- 
tary, was a perfect masterpiece of farcical comedy. Mr. Tree's 
Hamlet has not been long enough before us for a final judy- 
ment, but it promises great things. When he has had time 
to work the part up to its highest possibilities, we fuily expect 
that Londoners will ratify the favourable verdict of Manches- 
ter. Mr. Tree has shown in many parts the gifts which go to 
make up a great tragedian. For tenderness and pathos, Mr. 
Walter Pollock’s adaptation of De Banville’s Gringoire gave 
an admirable opportunity. The sombre and sinister side of 
tragedy brings into play such gifts as were shown in Prince 
Borowski or Paolo Macari ; while the still subtler characteris- 
ties of a self-searching mental struggle and the agony of 
indecision were seen conspicuously in The Village Priest, in 
spite of the misconception of Romanism on which it was based. 
Some of his réles have been a remarkable combination of 
scholarly and careful reading of character from the inner side, 
with equally studied effects in the make-up or the external 





peculiarities. Such was his Chief of Police in The Red Lamp ; 
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such, in a yet more marked degree, his Sir John Falstaff. 
His power of getting inside a character, so to speak, struck 
the present writer in two of his slighter, and in themselvess less 
remarkable creations,—in the parts of Luversan and Laroque 
in A Man’s Shadow. Many modern plays, as The Corsican 
Brothers or The Lyons Mail, have called for a similar im- 
personation of two men exactly resembling each other by the 
same actor; but we do not remember to have seen the double 
personality so exactly indicated by touches quite unconnected 
with the mere make-up or marked peculiarity of manner. The 
vulgarity of Luversan, so perfectly yet so unobtrusively given, 
conveying itself in so many habits of mind and of gesture, each 
of which is so very slight in itself, seems to us a perfect study 
of its kind. The very inflection of the voice as Luversan sang 
a snatch of a French song, “Chagrin d’amour dure toute la 
vie,” was one of a hundred instances of the careful study of 
detail which resulted in so distinct a picture. 

Toole and Tree are certainly the best studies. One side of 
Mr. Toole is (perhaps pardonably) touched on only very 
slightly,—his peculiar gift for burlesque. Modern burlesque 
acting is generally such an inferior species of art, that an actor 
will no doubt value more a reputation won in other depart- 
ments; and yet the present writer cannot but recall with 
gratitude to Mr. Toole, the evenings in the past when that 
actor almost disabled him with laughter, in the days when 
Miss Nellie Farren’s dancing was brightest and most un- 
flagging, and Lionel Brough’s “business” most quaint and 
original. Much of the gag in these burlesques is supposed to 
have been Mr. Toole’s own invention, and his mysterious 
“dissembling” in Guy Fawkes was no doubt one of these 
additions. “ Hark! Iam observed; I must dissemble. Out, 
little comb!” and a corkscrew cur! of hair was combed down, 
after which he remarked: “‘ Now I am dissembled on the off- 
side!” And again, our memory recalls an occasion on which 
Mr. Toole overheard the object of his passion speak of her 
love for another, and proceeded in wild distraction to career 
madly all round the stage, convulsing the house by his 
gestures as he exclaimed: “I am undone! Iamawrack; I 
am a wrack! (I don’t know a bit what it is, but) I am a 
wrack!” Such art is not of a very high order, but it was very 
funny; and it was true burlesque of a certain kind, and full 
of the rollicking and mad humour which are peculiarly 
characteristic of Mr. Toole. 





THE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION.* 
IN spite of recent agitation, which, by an intermittent appeal to 
history, may have awakened or revived interest in the story of 
the closing years of the eighteenth century, it cannot be said 
tat, outside of Mr. Lecky’s volumes, the Irish events have 
been studied to any considerable extent. If such be the case of 
the main action, all minor details must be in even greater 
danger of oblivion. But then, it may be said, with a certain 
justice, that the Irish agitation which preceded the Union 
was inconclusive, and hence only of importance to those who 
view it wrongly,—that it was, in fact, in no sense the natural 
forerunner of that distinctly conservative step of which it 
may bave been the indirect cause. 

Charlemont’s fame is rapidly becoming dim, but he was 
none the less a great man because he was unfortunate enough 
to play his part on a small stage. Any loss of notoriety which 
he may have suffered from, he owes to his fine and generous 
character and to his honest life. He had every chance of 
jobbing himself into a great place, but he held by a plan of 
his own, which consisted in settling every question on its 
merits as they appeared to him, unbiassed by any selfish con- 
siderations whatever. His claim to greatness lies chiefly in 
his moderation. As Grattan fondly wrote, “the very rabble 
grew civilised as it approached his person;” and when we 
reflect on what the Volunteer movement might have been 
without him, and note how dangerous it was even with 
Charlemont to guide it, the political value of his attitude 
becomes apparent. A man with a fixed rule of life can only 
occasionally find himself guiding a party; but still, Charle- 
mont’s position, the charm of his personal manner, his high 
character, and the influence which he exerted through 
Grattan, gave him weight at all times, though he was a force 
which occasionally told in a very different direction to that 
which his friends desired. 





The collection now printed begins with a narrative, hitherto 
unpublished, though used by Mr. Lecky, by Charlemont him. 
self, of his political life from 1753 to 1783. The volume algo 
contains his correspondence for the same period. The narra. 
tive appears to have been originally intended for the instruc. 
tion of his sons. It consists of reflections on events as they 
occurred, and the margin has been noted in later years, 
Charlemont’s first important transaction in reference to 
difficulty as toa sum of £20,000 from the Irish surplus, gaye 
him an insight into the way Irish affairs were managed, and 
it is significant that, when writing in the margin of Bubb 
Dodington’s diary, he says that its perusal “ will clearly show 
what a pitiful, paltry, dirty animal a statesman is.” He at 
once took up an independent attitude. ‘“ Even in this friendly 
Administration,” he writes, when Harrington was Lord. 
Lieutenant, “I found myself, though contrary to my wish, 
sometimes obliged to oppose the measures of Government, 
and thus early formed my opinion, which time and experience 
have strengthened into a certainty, that, in Ireland at least, a 
permanent and respectable Opposition is absolutely and 
essentially necessary.” This, as Charlemont understood and 
practised it in the days of Rigby, was more than mere fine. 
writing; and how far he was from being the “ superior per. 
son,” may be judged from his spirited conduct in the North in 
1760, and again in 1763; whilst it is equally clear from his re. 
marks upon Lord Halifax’s Administration, and the position in 
Ireland of Roman Catholics (to whom he was always a very 
cautious friend), that he maintained his independent position, 
He did not abandon it throughout his life, even though he 
became an Earl; in fact, he seems to have acquired the love of 
opposing because he saw the necessity of a strong Opposition. 
He complained under the Earl of Hertford, under Lord Town. 
shend, and under Earl Harcourt, and there was cause enough, 
as every one will acknowledge. Writing to Flood on April 
13th, 1775, he says :— 

“Let it suffice to say, that every day produces new and pro- 

voking loads upon this wretched, exhausted, insulted country, 
already sinking under her burden; and that instead of promised 
retrenchment, fresh and insulting expenses are daily created by 
this professed economical Administration,—an Administration 
which, as you may well remember, I, even at first, amidst all its 
flattering promises, suspected; which in every instance, one only 
excepted, the Absentee-tax, I have strenuously and uniformly 
opposed; and which as I am confident they can never mean other 
than mischief to my country, I ever will oppose, and wish I were 
armed with an hundred votes.” 
The Independent party seriously declined at the time of 
Flood’s defection, but had new life infused into it in 1775 by 
Grattan’s introduction into the Irish House of Commons as 
Member for Charlemont’s borough. From that time Charle- 
mont and Grattan were the leaders of Irish opinion, and 
guided the movement—or, rather, revolution—which accom- 
plished its purpose on May 17th, 1782. 

There were a good many other things besides politics in 
Charlemont’s life. He was a member of “ The Literary Club,” 
of the Dilettanti Society, and intimate with men of every 
kind of distinction and taste, with Malone, who bought old 
plays for him, and with Topham Beauclerk, Hogarth, Charles 
James Fox, and Joseph Baretti. All tkis is reflected in his 
correspondence, which, when it is concluded, will have con- 
siderably added to the materials for the history of the last 
part of the eighteenth century. 





MR. DODS’ ESSAYS.* 
One of the least successful of some very interesting essays 
by Mr. Mareus Dods has been chosen by him to give the title 
to his volume. The picture of Erasmus as a man, indeed, 
attracts and repays attention, but a certain confusion arises 
when we try to understand the place which he occupied in 
the early days of the Reformation. Mr. Dods takes up 
the position, expressly refuted by Erasmus himself in 
his lifetime, that he was “the man who laid the egg 
which Luther hatched.” In a letter written by Erasmus 
to John Gracchus, a Franciscan friar, in 1527, he says that 
“they lie most impudently who say that this Lutheran 
conflagration has been kindled by my writings, for no 
one has been able to point out one condemned proposition 
which I have in company with Luther. Collusion between 
me and Luther! Yes, as Hector colluded with Achilles!” 





* Hi-torical Manuscripts Commission. Twelfth R>port, Appendix, Part X.:— 
—- and Correspondence of James, First Earl of Chavl_mont. Vol. I. 
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Mr. Dods does not, of course, stand alone in attributing 


to Erasmus in his early days an attitude at variance with 
this disclaimer; but, as Professor Jebb has conclusively 
shown, its sincerity is perfectly consistent with the very 
yeal sympathy with the idea of Reformation which Erasmus 
unquestionably had. It may be said truly that the bitter 
satires of Erasmus on the abuses among the clergy, had 
their share in preparing men’s minds for a revolt against 
the Papal Church; but this was a result for which he neither 
looked nor wished. Mr. Marcus Dods does not throw him- 
self into the position of a man who was educated as a 
member of a Church claiming absolute authority over him. 
He assumes tacitly throughout that Erasmus could not be 
in genuine opposition to Luther, because he was in sympathy 
with reform. But reform need not be rebellion, and Luther, 
rightly or wrongly, judged rebellion to be necessary. 
Christian Europe was joined in one community of religious 
opinion under one authority. Against this authority Luther 
raised the standard of revolt. He attempted, not to 
produce a reformed Papacy, a Church free from grave 
scandals, even if this had been in earlier days his dream, 
but to do away with Papacy and visible Church alike; 
and, in fact, he succeeded in freeing half Europe from their 
dominion. Luther, indeed, enforced his own doctrines with 
all the authoritativeness which attaches to a strong will and 
a strong nature—stet pro ratione voluntas—but multiplied 
authorities neutralise each other, and it was no accident that 
the lesson of private judgment ultimately prevailed. With 
Erasmus it was otherwise. Professor Jebb, in his well- 
known Rede Lecture, defines and illustrates his position in 
this respect very happily :— 

“He (Erasmus) thinks of the Roman Church under the image 
of a temporal State. Grave abuses have indeed crept into the 
constitution, but the State contains within itself the only legiti- 
mateagencies for reform. A citizen is entitled to lift up his voice 
against the abuses; but his loyalty to the head of the State must 
remain intact; if that head delays or declines to interfere, the 
citizen must be patient. And even in denouncing evils, he must 
consider whether there is not a point at which denunciation, as 
tending to excite turbulence, may not do more harm than good.” 
If Mr. Mareus Dods had understood this position, and had 
kept in view the distinction between zeal for moral reform and 
an attitude of mental revolt, he would have presented a much 
clearer and truer picture of the great scholar. To miss it is, 
indeed, to fail in grasping the intellectual characteristics of his 
subject, and to lose the clue to a mind to which the Church as 
& power was so much, and the subtleties of theology so little. 

Of the other essays before us, none has_ interested 
us more than the last,—that which deals with Marcus 
Aurelius. All are written in a clear, pure style, which 
occasionally rises into eloquence, notably in the treat- 
ment of the “Christian element in Plato;” but nowhere 
is there such sympathetic analysis, or such power of thought; 
as the writer displays when he dwells upon the ideal religion 
of Marcus Aurelius, and shows us with lingering pity its in- 
herent hopelessness. Nothing is new under the sun, and the 
attempt to construct a religion without a basis of dogmatic 
belief is being made at the present time all round us. On 
such attempts, made again and again with pathetic hope- 
fulness, the same verdict must be passed as Mr. Dods 
records in respect of the Roman Emperor's system. “It lacks 
root,” he says, “in a defensible scheme of the universe.” 
He gives a short and vivid sketch of the character aimed at 
in the Reflections, and its ethical basis, making free use of 
Marcus Aurelius’s own words. To conquer the passions, to 
be “ masculine, adult, political, and a Roman, and a ruler;” 
to be “unsoiled of pleasure, unharmed by any pain, un- 
touched by insult, feeling no wrong, dyed to the depths in 

justice, and with his whole heart welcoming what cometh to 
him and is ordained.” To be “good, modest, true, rational, 
equal-minded, magnanimous.” To “labour not unwillingly, 
nor without regard to the common interest,” but to be 
indifferent to the praise or the opposition of men. “Sup- 
pose that men kill thee, cut thee in pieces, curse thee; 
—what can these things do to prevent thy soul from 
remaining pure, wise, sober, just?” The reward of 
virtue is to be virtuous. AlJl other incentives to virtue are 
disposed of. Fame and all rewards in this life are to be 
despised, while the Emperor owns that he does not know if 
there is any future at all for men in another. In the prospect 
of death he comforts himself by the certainty that “death is 


according to Nature, and nothing is evil which is according to ' 





Nature.” Nature, then, is wise and beneficent, and to live in 
harmony with Nature is the highest state of man, and he is 
not called upon to distress himself about “matters regarding 
which he has no certain information.” 

This is what has been called a kind “of common creed of 
wise men,” and we cannot do better than put before our readers 
the eloquent passage in which Mr. Dods discusses how far it 
could ever be the religion of human nature,—of either its 
wisest or its weakest men :— 


“There is no introduction of any doubtful sanctions; no 
demand is made for a belief that cannot be yielded. Attention is 
fixed upon what is certain, and Morality is based on Conscience 
alone. That is to say, we find here the scheme of thought which 
is so anxiously desiderated by many at the present day—a scheme 
in which duty and human life shall stand upon their own feet, and 
in which we shall not first of all be asked to believe in things super- 
natural. Is not this scheme of the Emperor’s sufficient, and why 
should we puzzle ourselves any more about miracles and immor- 
tality and a personal God? The question is answered as soon as put. 
The craving for a scheme of life which shall be independent of all 
that is beyond common knowledge is stayed, as we read these 
earnest yet saddening pages. Every reader is infallibly drawn to 
admire and love this soul that is boldly pioneering through the 
jungle and cutting a path for others while forcing his own way 
through. But as you watch him, you feel on the point of crying 
out to him that already the true path is found and cleared. For 
through all his manly cheeriness and courage, you see the 
expression of settled melancholy on his face. It is the 
admirable but most pitiable courage of the captain that 
stands to the last on the bridge giving his orders steadily, 
while he knows that the ship is going down beneath his 
feet. You admire and love, and learn from him, as you admire 
the blind man who rapidly threads his way through the 
crowd, but you cannot but think how pitiful it is that, when 
light is there, he should not enjoy it. For, after all, his scheme 
of thought and belief is the offspring of his individual character, 
and Jacks that basis in reason which would fit it for propagation 
among men of all kinds. He himself had strength enough to 
live a manly and unselfish life, in the faith that all things 
are wisely ordered, and that he was set in this world to 
do his best. But if any one asked him why he believed and 
acted thus, he had no answer. Nay, he himself clearly saw 
the pettiness and paltriness of human life; he found it, to use his 
own strong expression, ‘mere dirt and darkness’ (v., 10), and 
wished himself out of it. What, then, was the inducement to do 
one’s best for such a world? Was it for the world’s sake? Why 
labour for a race which is continually in a state of flux, one 
generation of fools and greedy cowards giving place to another 
generation of the same? Was it for his own sake? What was 
the inducement to sacrifice pleasure, to strive and sweat and toil, 
to attain a character ever eluding the grasp, and even at the last 
only shining before him as an unattained ideal? Hope was 
entirely wanting in his scheme, and without hope for the race 
and for the individual, most men, though happily not all, will 
prefer and will defend the Epicurean motto: ‘ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.’ In fine, the element of belief which our 
modern philosophers struggle to discard is that very element the 
absence of which proved fatal to the ethics of Marcus. His 
system stands, like his own statue, beautiful, perfect, but cold 
and ineffective as marble. And that which it lacked to give it 
life was the belief that there is an unseen spiritual world and a 
life beyond the grave. Spasmodic efforts will always be made to 
find the meaning and reason of human life within itself; but all 
such efforts fail. You might as well seek the reason of the earth’s 
orbit, and of all the changes that pass in the eaith’s climate in 
itself, and with no reference to anything beyond.” 

Marcus Aurelius stands in history in close juxtaposition 
to the heroes of early Christianity. The flower of heathen 
morality was to come to its perfection on the soil wet with 
the blood of Christian martyrs. Would not Mr. Dods have 
penetrated still further into the causes of the ineffectiveness 
of the ethics of the Reflections, if he had drawn the contrast 
which this juxtaposition suggests? It was not love of magna- 
nimity, honesty, benevolence, nor even the hope of a future 
life, alone which nerved young boys and girls to suffer a 
death of torture. It was the love of a Personal Divine Christ- 
As the march of Christian heroes passes on through suffering 
and death to final conquest, the most winning of heathen 
teachers offers to man an alternative creed. But he can give 
them not only no hope for the future, but no object for their 
love in the present. Love is as essential as hope to the per- 
fection of Christian constancy. “ Hope maketh not ashamed, 
because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
————__>——_ 

A Sweet Girl-Graduate By L. T. Meade. (Cassell and Co.)— 
We do not hesitate to say that this story is better worth reading 
than nine-tenths of the tales that are published. Its subject is, 
if not absolutely novel, certainly fresh, for it describes life in one 
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0? the two Colleges where the higher education of women has been 
followed more seriously and more successfully than anywhere else, 
as far, at least, as England is concerned. The experiences are not, 
of course, first-hand, but we take it that they are given with very 
fair accuracy, and that the picture is substantially truthful. 
That it is interesting in a high degree, there can hardly bea 
question. The author sacrifices something, towards the end of her 
story, to the exigencies of a not very probable plot. But this is a 
failing often observed in books of this kind. It d>es not seriously 
interfere with the general value. It is Newnham rather than 
Girton that app2ars to be intended, but Mrs. Meade has by an 
oversight given the names (fictitious, of course) of four halls 
(Vincent, Heath, Katharine, Seymour), whereas there are in the 
real Newnham only three. Electric light, electric bells, and a 
chap2l belong to the ideal rather than to the real. And certain 
details of manners are—we are now speaking from our brief—not 
exact. The students are not so much given as one would be led 
to think, to “ dear” and “ my love,” to Christian names, and to 
kissing on slight acquaintance. As for names, it is the custom, 
we believe, to use “ Miss” with the surname, except in the case of 
real intimazies. An outside intelligence acquainted with academi- 
cal affairs may perceive that a girl who has been giving up her 
tims to modern languages, would hardly be expected to take a 
first-class in the classical tripos. 

The New Empire. By O. A. Howland. (E. Arnold.)—Mr. How- 
land writes in the interests of the Imperial Unity of Great Britain 
and its Colonies. He regards the problem from the Canadian 
point of view, and maintains with much earnestness the advan- 
tage of a strengthening of the ties which bind this, as other 
portions of the Empire, to the Mother-country. One desirable 
step would cortiinly be to enlarge the Royal title. The con- 
ne:tion with India is certainly not so close and essential as that 
with the great Eng’ish-speaking countries of ‘‘ Greater Britain.” 
We welcome Mr. Howland’s volume, as at once loyal and full of 
practical good sense. 

Capital, Labour, and Trade, and the Outlook. Plain Papers by 
Margaret Benson. (S8.P.C.K.)—Miss Benson writes some admirable, 
sensible papers, exposing a number of fallacies which have a kind 
of perennial existence—as, e.g., that extravagance is “ good for 
trale ’—stating in plain language various useful truths and prin- 
ciple*, and explaining various operations of commerce. She has 
plenty of common-sense, and, when it is wanted, of humour,— 
witness ‘‘ Moses Muddlehead’s Market.” She breaks, we are glad 
to see, a lance to good purpose on behalf of the much-abused 
because much-misquoted Church Catechism. ‘To do my duty in 
that state of life into which it shall please God to call me,” is an 
aspiration which does not hinder any desire to rise in the werid. 
“The Aristocracy of Labour” is a particularly excellent paper. 
“Should not our whole endeavour be, not to check the advance of 
the ‘ Aristocracy of Labour,’ but to extend the aristocracy until it 
includes the whole Demos?” The next chapter indicates some of 
the means, not less important because they may seem trivial, by 
wnich this may be done. We are glad to find the S.P.C.K. pub- 
lishing a volume of this kind. Its action is excellently vindicated 
by the last chapter, ‘An Abiding City.’ The problem of recon- 
ciling the Christian ideal that we are “strangers and pilgrims,” 
with the undoubted truth contained in Sallust’s words that lovers 
of pleasure pass carelessly through life (veluti perigrinantes), is 
well worth an effort to solve. 

Some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters. By Helena Faucit, 
Lady Martin. (Blackwood and Sons.)—This is a “new and en- 
larged edition ” of a valuable and interesting book. “Helena 
Faucit ” has done good service to the English stage in many 
ways, and not least effectively by this intelligent review of the 
dramatic conceptions to which she bas herself given fresh force 
and vitality. The volume consists of letters addressed to friends, 
and the hervines discussed are Ophelia, Portia, Desdemona, Juliet, 
Imogen, Rosalind, Beatrice, and Hermione. Perhaps the most 
interesting of them is the first letter, on “ Juliet,” addressed to 
Mrs. 8S. C. Hall (apparently, as it is dated 1881, in the very year 
of her death). This gives an account of the writer’s début. She 
had set her heart on appearing for the first time in the character 
of Juliet; but there were difficulties, chiefly in the fact that there 
was not a Romeo young enough to suit so very youthful a heroine. 
She had accordingly to take up with the part of Julia in The 
Hunchback. It may comfort young aspirants to theatrical dis- 
tinction to know that she was a victim to stage-fright in its 
most aggravated form. 

Home Gymnastics for Young and Old. By Professor Hoffman. 
(Routledge and Sons.)—The title of this book, coupled with the 
name of the author, will commend it to readers. Mr. Hoffman is 
an export, and his subject is of importance. Gymnastics that can 


be practised without the assistance of an instructor are peculiarly 
Much harm is sometimes done by the attempt to perform, 


useful. 





untaught and unassisted, difficult and laborious exercises. Easy 
and moderate work of this kind, on the other hand, is beyond al 
question conducive to health. The chief items in the programme 
here recommended are the dumb-bells (the weight of which must 
be very carefully considered), and the pulley-weight apparatus, 
There is also general advice which should be found useful. 
Memorials of the Rev. John Frederick Stevenson. By his Wie, 
(J. Clarke and Co.)—We may commend this volume to our readers 
Dr. Stevenson’s name must be known to many of them. He was 
a Nonconformist minister (as a Baptist first, and afterwards as an 
Independent), and filled for a short time, till, in fact, the total 
breakdown of his health, the post vacated by the death of Mr. 
Baldwin Brown. We have here an interesting memoir from t] 
pen of his wife, and a selection from his sermons, under the 
headings of “ Ethical” and “ Theological,” the latter being of an 
apologetic character, dealing with common difficulties in the 
acceptance of Revelation. The last of the sermons isa fragment. 
Its subject is “The Glorious Body,” and was the last which he 
preached. A notice of Professor Elmslie is added, as being “ in 
many respects singularly descriptive of the writer himself.” 


Delicate Dining. By Theodore Child. (J. R. Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co.)—We are sorry to confess our ignorance of the name—P, 
Z. Didsbury—which should, it seems, be a recommendation to this 
volume. But that it is the work of an expert and an enthusiast, 
is abundantly manifest. There are some, we do not doubt, who 
would be scornful of the earnestness, the devotion with which Mr. 
Field approaches his subject. “A man can dine only once a day,” 
is one of the maxims which he quotes from his friend ; how great 
then, he urges, is the responsibility of him who undertakes to pro- 
vide for what is not so much a want that must be supplied, as an 
occasion that cannot be recalled! It must be confessed that there 
is something laughable about all this. But then, we must 
remember that no art can be carried to perfection except by 
enthusiasts. One man devotes himself to the object of dining 
super-excellently well, in order that many may dine with decent 
comfort. 

Glimpses of Nature. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Dr. Andrew Wilson’s work in the popularising of 
natural history is so well known and so much appreciated, that it 
is scarcely necessary to do more than describe some of the contents 
of his new volume. The curious little creatures that give a phos- 
phorescent charm to the sea at night, star-fish, lobsters, sponges, 
salmon (a chapter in which Dr. Wilson contrives to give much 
information within a small compass), and, to pass to another 
kingdom of Nature, dandetion-down and holly-berries, are among 
his subjects. Sometimes he goes into deeper matters, as when he 
discusses “The Problem of Life” (not how it originates, but how 
it should be lived), and ‘‘ What is Mesmerism?” A chapter on 
“The Spleen” is an attempt to solve a much-vexed question. 
Commonly it is thought that the spleen has no other function 
than to get itself enlarged, and so put an end to life. Dr. Wilson 
thinks that “ the old and useless rolling-stock of the blood is got 
rid of within its environs, while new rolling-stock is built and 
prepared for the various uses of the system.” 

A History of Tithes. By the Rev. Henry W. Clarke, B.A. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Clarke’s book bristles with 
statements, historical, social, political, and financial. We have 
not space to deal with them. But we may take the last para- 
graph. Mr. Clirk: thinks that he has made out the existence of 
“immense wealth ” in the beneficed clergy. The total tithe rent- 
charge is £4,059,126, of which £2,277,539 is paid to parochial 
incumbents. This is the nominal sum; it must be reduced on 
the average by nearly a quarter. (Taking the figure of 1890— 
£76 3s. 44d.—we get £1,734,696.) Rates, &c., may be safely cal- 
culated to take off 25 per cent. of this, or, saying 20 per cent.—i.¢., 
a fifth—we get in round numbers £1,400,000. To add to this, 
£300,000 as the value of glebes, would probably be an exaggerated 
estimate under present circumstances; but it may be done. We 
thus get £1,700,000. “ We may safely estimate fees, pew-rents, and 
Easter offerings at £1,000,000,” says Mr. Clarke. This is absurd, 
considering how large a share of this extra income has to go to 
defraying the expense of worship. However, it may be conceded 
for the sake of argument. We thus get £2,700,000. An 
addition must be made for contributions by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and the interest of invested money (Parliamentary 
grants, &c.) Let this be put at £1,300,000, again largely in 
excess of the truth. So we have a grand total of £4,000,000. 
How is it to be divided? Mr. Clarke says, among “ 13,979 incum- 
bents.” But there were 21,663 clergy doing duty at the census 
of 1881. Probably this is increased to 22,000. Take off 1,000 as 
paid by private persons or Societies (these latter being largely 
supported by the clergy), and we get £4,000,000 to be divided 
among 21,000, giving an average of less than £200 each. Or, 
putting it in another way, we have about 5,000 curates paid by 
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the beneficed clergy at the rate, say, of £130 each. This gives a 
al of £650,000 to be deducted from the £4,000,000, producing a 


“ £225 as the “immense wealth” of the beneficed 


result of about 
clergy: 

Dare Lorimer’s Heritage. By E. E. Green. (Hutchinson and 
Co.)—This is a well told story, the story of a headstrong, pas- 
sionate boy, whose heritage of temper works against him through 
his life—sometimes, indeed, nearly ostracising him altogether 
from the world. The Lorimer family are all of them interesting 
except the father and mother, and we do not remember to have 
geen a novel in which lay characters of such importance were 
neglected till so late in the narrative. The tragic interest of the 
story is carefully handled, never made too prominent, and towards 
the close becomes, for our author, distinctly exciting. But Miss 
E. E. Green has no violent fits of writing ; her studies of character 
develop themselves steadily, and we get to know them and wonder 
how they will act, as we do with few writers of her class. Dare 
Lorimer’s Heritage is somewhat different from the stories we 
generally expect from Miss E. E. Green; and we recognise that 
though the work is very good, it is new, perhaps, to her. A little 
more back-ground is wanted, but otherwise the novel is a good 
one, if often melancholy, and absorbing to the end. 


The Secret of the Magian; or, the Mystery of Ecbatana. By A. 
Laurie. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Laurie’s style and treat- 
ment of his subject remind us very much of M. Jules Verne. We 
have the same scientific precision, the same pointed sentences, 
and cunning intermingling of the improbable with the impossible, 
that in a far greater degree distinguish that familiar writer. We 
will not anticipate the story further than to say that it is about 
the excavations made to discover the ruins of Ecbatana, and the 
doings of a mysterious Magian. It is an interesting story, and 
the last parts of it, for imaginative power and impressive descrip- 
tion, are equal to the best work of the great Jules Verne himself. 
Boys will be fascinated with it. 


The Crystal Hunters: a Boy’s Adventures in the Higher Alps. 
By G. Manville Fenn. (S. W. Partridge and Co.)—Mr. Manville 
Fenn can do one thing well, and that is, describe life on the 
outskirts of civilisation; rough life, not of the sportsman kind, 
but of that belonging to inhabitants of Nature’s wilder scenes. 
The three people whose adventures are herein recorded, never for 
a moment leave the Higher Alps, and the whole story is instinct 
with that strange feeling of continuous caution that pervades the 
mountaineer’s life. The accidents that do happen to the two 
Englishmen and their guide are not exaggerated, but carefully 
detailed so as to bring before the reader all the technical niceties 
of the climber’s art, his resource in moments of danger, and the 
necessity of endurance. We can certainly imagine no better 
training for the embryo-Alpinist than the fascinating account of 
the passage of the narrow gully in flood, the avalanche, and the 
dangers of the scraes, the crevasses, and the ice and snow slopes. 
The personality of the guide is one of the best things the author 
has ever done. The Crystal Hunters is the best Alpine book for 
boys we have seen yet, and one that more than keeps up Mr. 
Manville Fenn’s reputation as a strong writer. 


Tates.—My Land of Beulah. By Mrs. Leith Adams. (Methuen 
and Co.)—This is a love-story of a not unusual pattern. A single- 
hearted young woman, and a friend who is certainly not so, are 
the leading characters. A cloud arises between the honest girl 
and-her lover, and this at last is cleared away. That is a very 
bare epitome of a story which is told, and not told to advantage, 
in the first person. There is far too much running comment, self- 
reproach, and so forth. We did not find My Land of Beulah up to 
the average of its author’s work. Deck-Chair Stories. By 
Richard Pryce. (Ward and Downey.)—Here are eight stories, 
some of them appearing for the second time, which, for want of a 
better epithet, we may describe as of the “detective” kind. It 
is not that we find an actual detective in all, but there is a 
suggestion of mystery in all. Mr. Pryce makes ingenious 
plots, and writes with force. Stories of Old and New Spain. 
By Thomas A. Janvier. (J. R. Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)— 
These are stories in which, as the title may indicate, there 
is a good deal of the “rage of the vulture, the love of the 
turtle.” They are powerful tales of the tragic sort. Readers who 
like to have their heart-strings wrung will not be disappointed. 
Dr. and Mrs. Gold. By Edith A. Barnett. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—This “episode in the life of a cause” is a 
vigorously written picture of one side of the inner life of the 
Nihilist or anarchist community which is working in many places, 
in London especially, for the upsetting of what is, and the bringing 
about, as is doubtless the sincere hope of many, of a better time 
to come. The special subject, indeed, is the conflict in a woman’s 
mind as to whether she shall surrender her individual life, or that 
which makes it valuable, to the “cause,” or rather, to a very 











worthless person who typifies it to her. One lesson to be learnt 
from it is certainly of the incalculable value which the law of 
marriage, old-fashioned as some learned professors and others 
think it, is to women. 
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Kalm’s Account of his Visit to England, trans. ucas, 8vo (Macmillan) 12/0 
Kittredge (A. O.), The Metal-Worker, roy 8vo ow) 12/6 
Liddon (H. P.), Sermons on Some Words of Christ, cr 8vo ......cLongmans) 5/0 
Mcdonald (Marshal), Recollections of, by C. Russett, 2 vols. 8vo...(Bentley) 30/0 
Mahaffy (J. P.), Problems in Greek History, cr 8vo .......-.. eanennee (Macmillan) 7/6 
Mew (J.), Drinks of the World, 8V0 .............se000e00 « 
Palmer (E. R.), Development of Revelation, cr 8vo (Palmer) 7/6 
Pellissier (K.), French and English Passages for Translation, cr Svo (Percival) 5/0 
Praeger (F.), Wagner as I Knew Him, cr 8v0 ...........0..s.s00e8..e-ee( Longmans) 7/6 
Saintsbury (G.), Selections from Defoe’s Minor Works, 16m ... (Percival) 3/6 

























Sloane (T. O’C.), Electric Toymaking, 12mo .............. goon esvobpeuvonbenel (Spon) 4/6 
Spurgeon (C. H.), From Usher’s Desk to Pulpit, cr 8vo... (Passmore) 2/6 
Taylor (KE. H.), Messages from the Cross, 12mo ............... (Griffith & Farran) 1/6 
Teegan (T. H.), Technical and Commercial Education, cr 8vo ...... (Sullivan) 5/0 
Watson (W.), Poems, 12mo...........00008 saibeastes pekosesaasvesi seaigrnceeel (Macmillan) 5/0 
Wills (C, E. T.), Cross and Crown, cr 8v0_ ..........046 bensienetee emniieeseetl (Masters) 1/6 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—_@>——__ 
OvurtsipE PaGcre, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





£s.d. 
RID ..saisckcndvsecesinacannsootevaos » 1010 0} Narrow Column 
Half-Page ....... a 5 5 0O| Half-Column......... 
Quarter-Page .......... 212 6] Quarter-Column ., 
ComPANIES, 
Datesde PAW cesceissvisesoosessss £14 14 0 | Inside Page ...........sccecesee-eer £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 








GRADUATE, who has filled several Civil Appointments 
under Government in India, wishes to obtain a SECRETARYSHIP or 
some other position of trust.—‘‘ OXON,” Mr. Harris, Stationer, Sydney, Glos. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.—High ground, close to sea; 
thorough modern education. Visiting Masters; trained or highly certificated 
Mistresses, Preparation for Examinations.——Mrs. BURT and Miss E. M. RUST, 


HESiNGton 





N ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 
EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classes small. French con- 
stantly spoken. Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Addresy, first, “ MATER,”’ care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Berners Street. 








OSSALL SCHOOL.—About THIRTEEN SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, tenable at School, will be awarded by Examination, held simul- 
taneously at Rossall and at Oxford, MARCH 29th to 3lst. Subjects: Classics, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleet wood, 
for further particulars, 
EIPZ1IG.—Miss BLAKISTON, daughter of English 
Clergyman, has VACANCIES for YOUNG GIRLS or LADIES wishing to 
study German, Music, or Drawing. Home comforts; entirely Eaglish living ; 
home-made bread. Close to Conservatoire. Resident Parisienne, Highest 
references.—Grassi Strasse 26 III, 


O INVALIDS, GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, 
SOLICITORS, and others.—A List of MEDICAL MEN, in all parts, 
willing to receive into their houses RESIDENT PATIENTS, with description of 
the accommodation offered, terms, &c , sent free of charge. The List includes 
Private Asylums, Sanatoria, Homes for Inebriates, &c.—Address, MANAGER, 
Medical, &c., Association, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Hononrs), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Pablic Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, 
PRINCIPAL, Rev. Canon ELWYN, M.A. Dray, Professor H. G. SEELEY, 
F.R.S. Professors—English Literature and History: W. Hall Griffin, B.A., H. 
Cox, M.A., J. A. Crambe Owen Breden, Latin and Greek: G. C. Warr, M A., 
H. F. Wilson, M.A. French, German, and Italian: H. Lallemand, B.-é3-Sc., C. 
Merk, Ph.D. Leipz, Signor L. Ricci. Mathematics: W. H. Hudson, M.A., Miss 
Kilgour. Science: J. D. McClure, M.A., H. Forster Morley, M.A., DSc.,, E. F. 
Herroun, F.1.C. Masic and Art: W. G. Cusins, H. Gadsby, C. Gardner, W. 
Shakespeare, J. B. Bedford, J. H. Leonard. Lessons in Elocution, Modelling, 
Dancing, Ca'isthenics. 
The HALF-TERM will COMMENCE on FEBRUARY 24th, 




















OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEG 

J COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ay 4 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 40 Students will 
be admitted in September, 1892, For Competition the Secretary of State will offe; 

Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, ond Two in the Indien 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at College, 


RoxAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 





ENTRANCE SSHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £59 a year) 
tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6:h, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and further particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary, . 





MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


HIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 

: £80 to £12 a year, together with FOUR COUNCIL NOMINATIONS 
(giving immediate admission), will be competed for in JUNE next. One of these 
Scholarships (£80) is confined to Candidates not yet members of the School; the 
rest are open to members of the School and others without distinction ; two will 
be offered for proficiency in Mathematics. Age of Candidates, from 11 to 17,~ 
Full particulars may bo obtained on application to Mr. F. J. LEADER, the 
College, Marlborough. : 





PPINGH<AM SCHOOL— 

An EXAMINATION will take plaice at UPPINGHAM, on APRIL 5th, 6th 

and 7th, 1892, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum, limited 

to two boarding-houses; two of £50 per annum ; two of £30 per annum; each 

a A the School. Candidates under 14.—Application to be made by March 
> . 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELEOTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, reducing school-fees to £11- 

two of £25; one of £20. Examination in London and at Felsted.—for ali 
information, apply Rev, HEAD-MASTER, 





LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A, Oxoo., PREPARE BOYS from 

8 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Healthy situation, facing south; good cricket- 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 


T. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 
For the Free Education and Maintenance of the Sons of Poor Clergymen 
of the Church of England. 

A FREE PRESENTATION (Albany Scholarship) will be competed for at the 
School, Leatherhead, on TUESDAY, May 3rd, 1892. Applications for the Free 
Presentation, on forms provided by the Secretary, must be sent to the Office on or 
before February 29th. Candidates must be between 9 and 11 years of age. Can- 
didates for the Free Presentation will be accommodated at the School free of 
charge on Monday and Tuesday nights, May 2nd and 3rd. 


All letters and applications to be addressed to the Secretary, Rev. SUTTON 
PATTERSON, M.A., 1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY S3lst and JUNE 

1st and 2nd, Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham, 





PSOM COLLEGE.—TEN EXHIBITIONS (Five Open, 

Five for Sons of Medical Men only), under 13, and SEVEN OPEN 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, under 14, in JULY.—For full particulars, 
apply HEAD-MASTER, 





‘ om COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
LIMITED, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estute of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 TREBOVIR ROAD, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—Advanced and Elementary Classes. 
Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The HALF-TERM will COMMENCE TUES- 
DAY, March 1st.—Prospectuses on application, 








| ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, Examination begins July 13th, 
For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 





NT. DUNSTAN’S SENIOR EXHIBITIONS.—THREE 
EXHIBITIONS, each of the value of £100 a year for three years, will be 
awarded on the results of an Examination to be held in MAY, 1892, to Girls 
under 19 on May Ist, 1892, and resident within the area of the Metropolis as de- 
fined in the Elementary Education Act, 1870.—Forms of entry for the Examina- 
tion may be obtained on application to HUGH COOKK, KEsq., Clerk to the 
Governors of the St. Dunstan’s (in the East) Charities, 12 Idol Lane, E.C.; and 
of Miss GERTRUDE KENSINGTON, 122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A.,, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in JULY. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Piaperousd adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c, Recent successes. 


IGHT ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS.—£60, £50, £40 
for Boarders, or £12 for Day Boys, on MARCH 15th.—Apply, before 
March 14th, to A. TALBOT, Esq., Grammar School, Bedford, 


ORNING CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
Thorough Preparation for Public Schools, for Boys from five to fourteen. 

Outdoor sports, under the supervision of a graduate, are for the first time 

















Applications to Miss CROUDACE, Lady-Resident, 





added to the work of the School, 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PILLAR HOUSE.” 


In 3 volz, crown 8vo. 


UNEVEN GROUND. 


By Mrs. FLORENCE SEVERNE. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—** Mrs, Severne’s pictures 0° country life are as pleasing as they are 
true to Nature, and the ¢ is no trace of exaggera‘ion in the characters of her novel. One and all, they are 
most carefully ‘draws.’ 

The SPECTATOR says :—“ It is well told, and it is wholesome.” 





DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 











Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Patrons J His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of —e 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YOR 
PrEsIDENT—The Rizht Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vick-Prrsipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
OuarrmaN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WEST ole DEpury-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
DOUG ~e" 
Puysicran—J. KINGSION FOWLER, Esq., M.A, M.D. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
Secuntanr—MATTHEW HODGSON, Keq. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


This Society, conducted entirely on the MutvaL PrinciPce, offers the ABSOLUTE Security of 
AN ACCUMULATED FUND of £3,705,524, AND AN ANNUAL INcOME OF £379,503. 
ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS :— 

1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself constituting an 
IMMEDIATE Bonus, 

2,.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
mission paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LAtGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1891, amounted to £517,000, muking the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5,—The Rescrves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYFD BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED Kinabom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H1(5) Tables, with 
interest at the ra‘e of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net prem iums 
according to the H™ Table. 

6,—Assured Mewbers have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonus, 

WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED AT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS 





Further infor mation on n appli: ation to the Socie'y’s Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. 5. COLLIS BROWNE’ S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3lst, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singulariy popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S geek ig 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, & 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWN Es CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bott 
SoLE Manu FACTURER—J, T. DAVENPORT, , 33 Gt. Russell St.. W.C. In ‘Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 60. 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s,, 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco, Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


"SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable enyetnes. 


USE GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


F R Y’S | —erPes’s 


| BREAK FAST—SUPPER 


COCOA 


| 
C Oo Cc Oo A 2 | NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


THE 





PURE CONCENTRATED 





Sir 0, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never | READING CASES FOR THE 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
SPECTATOR, 
SUFFERERS from COUGHS -— ae: 
Price 2s. 6d. each, 


- Be: read as follows :—* Llike Dr. Loe 
ULMONIC WAFERS, | he table, 

ion conn. ook Saki oe CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


colds, &c, I have given them away, and highly re- 
pleasant to take, and effectual in cases of coughs, 

May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


commend them,.”—From G@ : mir, Stokesley Statior, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Northallerton. Dr. Locock’s Wafers instantly relieve | 
and rapidly cure asthma, consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, colds, shortness of breath, phiegm, pens 5 in 
the chest,—and taste pleasantly. Sold at ls. li 
2s, 9d,, 4s, 6d., and lls, per box, by all Druggists, 





THE BIBLE AND MODERN 
CRITICISM : 


Rely to the Thirty-eight Clergymen. 
By the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY. 
Three Sermons. 

Published by WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Heurict'a Street, Covent Garden. 
Price Fourpence. 


Just published, 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s. 


OCIAL STATICS, Abridged and 
Revised, together with The MAN v. the STATE, 
By Herbert Spencer. 


WILLIAMS and Noreate, London and Seam. 











Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


UT HOW—If£ the GOSPELS are 

HISTORIC ? An Apology for Believing in 

Christianism. By the Author of “If the Gospel 
Narratives are Mythical—What Then ?” 

* The power of this volume lies in its faith that 
man has wants, desires, and capabilities which are 
adequately met by what the Gospel supplies, and the 
argument iv this direction is wrought out with a re- 
finement of thought and feeling, and a fullness and 
felicity of gracefully expressed illustration, which 
cannot but be attractive to readers of a kindred 
spirit.”"—Scoisman, 

Edinburgh: Davip Dovatas, 10 Castle Street. 
London: Simpkin, MarsHaLL, Hamitton, Kent, 
and Co., Limited. 


JPSTAIRs and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERA 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOL ITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—-Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


E D F oO R D 
BRIGHTON, 








Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 

West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 

Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines. 
Moderate tariff. 


GEORGE ESCRPORD, Mraage. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund.............06 * 
Reserve Liability of Pr E Propr ietors.. 





y x 
3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT an and BILLS on DEMAND 

are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretaries, 


I R KBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 

DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

_ FRANCOIS "RAVENSOROF', Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


UNVILLE’S O LD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French eee They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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Large crown 8yo, cloth, 68., post-free, 


HISTORY OF THE FREE 
CHURCHES OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1861. 
By HERBERT S&S. SKEATS. 


WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891. 
By CHAS. S. MIALL. 


The Spectator of January Slst, 1892, rays: “It was, 
says Mr. Miall, Mr. Skeats’s contention that ‘the best 
features in the political ani social constitution, and 
the mental as well as the religious life of England, 
cin be traced to the direct or indirect influence of 
the principles of Dissent.’ A more arrogant claim 
can harély be conceived. Surely the moral and 
mental life of the nation has been developed out of 
many influences, We would not deny its proper share 
to the action and sentiment of the Nonconforming 
bodies. But Mr. Skeats’s claim, if, indeed, Mr. Miall 
fairly represents him, means that more than nine- 
teen-twentieths of the formative elements were com- 
piratively worthless. How small a part of what 
England is, has been created by Dissent! How 
justitied Matthew Arnold was when he spoke of the 
glorification of the ‘ dissidence of Dissent’ !”’ 





REPLY. 

It is quite true that Mr. M. Arnold objected 
to the ‘‘ dissidence of Dissent,” and to many 
habits and tendencies of thought in modern 
Nonconformity ; but he never spoke of the claim 
of Puritanism to have been one of the greatest 
of the formative elements of English social and 
religious life as “arrogant.” On the contrary, 
he wrote, in his work on “CultureandAnarchy”’: 
—“ Puritanism was necessary to develop the 
moral fibre of the English race, Nonconformity 
to break the yoke of ecclesiastical domination 
over men’s minds, and to prepare the way for 
freedom of thought in the distant future.” 

We say that no work exists which gives in so 
succinct, orderly, and accurate a manner the 
history of Nonconformist influences in moulding 
the general life of England, and especially of 
the middle classes, as the volume by Mr. Skeats 
and Mr. Miall.—The PUBLISHERS. 


ALEXANDER and SHEPHEARD, 
FURNIVAL STREET, E.C. 





Just published, price “d. 


GENERAL BOOTH AND 
THE SALVATION ARMY. 


An Impartial Account from Original 
Sources. 

A Paper read to the Members of the Bournemouth 
Cleri-al So-iety, present at a recent meeting, by 
the Rev. W. H. ROOPER, The Pines, Bournemouth, 
December, 1891, 


Lordon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and CO., Limited. 
Bournemouth: BRIGHT and SON, The Arcade. 





Quarterly, price 5s. 
A SECOND EDITION is NOW READY of 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW 
For FEBRUARY. 
Edited by A. J. WILSON. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, 


KELLY AND CO.S, Loren, 
NEW EDITIONS FOR 1892. 
NOW RBADY. 


POST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY. 32s. 

KELLY’s HANDBOOK to the TITLED, LANDED, 
and OFFICIAL CLASSES. 163, 

The CLERGY LIST. 10s. 6d. 

KELLY’S LONDON MEDICAL DIRECTORY. 6s. 6d, 

LAXTON’s BUILDER’S PRICE-BOOK. 4s. 





KELLY and CO., Limited, 
51 and 52 GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Goop 
DieEstion.—Holloway’s Pills are universally 
acknowledged to be the safest, speediest, and best 
corrective for indigestion ; loss of appetite, acidity, 
flatu'ency, and nausea are a few of the inconveniences 
which are remedied with ease by these purifying 
Pills. They strike at the root of all abdominal 
ailments, they excite in the stomach a proper secre- 
tion of gastric juice, and regulate the action of the 
liver, promoting in that organ a copious supply of 
ure, wholesome bile, so necessary for digestion. 
bese Pills remove all distention and obstruction, 
and from their harmless position are peculiarly 
well adapted for delicate persons and young children ; 
whilst casting out impurities, these excellent Pills 








GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO.’S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 


By Major PERCY GROVES. 
NOTABLE GENERALS. Biographies com- 


iled by Major J. Percy Groves, R.G.A.,, late 27th Inniskillings. LIlustrated by Li i 
Golonel Marshman. Imperial 4to, cloth, price 6s. 7 enna 


By L. FELBERMANN. 
HUNGARY and ITS PEOPLE. By Lewis 


FELBERMANN, F.R.H.E.S. With numerous Illastrations, and Portrait of Francis Joseph IT 
Apostolic King of Hungary. Crown 8vv, cloth, prize 7s. 6d, 4s 


By V. E. JOHNSON. 
EGYPTIAN SCIENCE. By V. E. Johnson, 


B.A., Author of “ Uses and Triumphs of Mathematics,’”’ “Our Debt to the Past,” “ Chaldean 
Science.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3:. 61. 


The BIJOU BYRON. 
Now publishing in 12 Monthly Volumes, in 


small oblong shape, convenient for the pocket, printed in good, clear type, and issued in the 
following styles :— Paper limp, cash net... ooo ve oe so 2h OA: 
Paper boards, antique, do. ... nae ‘ae oe 2a Ok 

Cloth, richly gilt, and gilt top, do... a . 6d, 

N.B.—This Book is supplied to the Bookseller on terms which will not admit of its being so!d to 


the public subject tu discount. 
VOLS. I.-V. NOW READY. 





Bishop POTTER’S NEW BOOK. 
WAYMARKS, 1870-1891. Being Discourses, 


with Some Account of their Occasions. By Henry C, Porter, D,D,, LL.D. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
price 53, 


By the Rev. M. BEN OLIEL. 
PROPHECY: an Evidence of Inspiration. 


By the Rev. MaxweELt Ben OLIEL, sometime Domestic Chaplain to her Grace the Duchess 
Dowager of Northumberland. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d, 





NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE for FEB- 
RUARY contains Papers by Canon T. T. CARTER, 
Canon KNOX-LITTLE, and Mrs. L. B. WALFORD ; 
and on * Church Folk-Lore,” by Rev. J. E. Vaux, F.S.A., 
and “* City Guilds,” by Charles Welch. Price 1s. Monthly. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN and CO., Ltd., Newbery House, London. 


45 ALBEMARLE STREET. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO. beg 
to announce that two large Editions of Thomas 
Hardy’s New Novel, “TESS OF THE 
DURBERVILLES,” in three vols. crown 8vo, 
having been exhausted, a Third Edition has been 
prepared, and is now ready. 


“As a book for reference, ‘Tho Year's Art’ is both clear and accurate.”—Saturday Review, 
“‘ The work is indispensable.”—Glasgow Herald, 


NOW READY, price 3s. 6d. 


THE YEAR’S ART, 


1892. 
By MARCUS B. HUISH, Editor of “The Art Journal.” 
Containing a Concise Epitome of all Matters Relating to the Arts of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architectare which have occurred during the Year 1891, 
together with Information respecting the Events of the Year 1892, 
With Portraits of the Members of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours, and including the 
Names and Addresses of 4,500 Artists. 





London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 











strengthen the system and give muscular tone, 





none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 
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THE LATE DR. WILLIAM JUNKER’S WORKS. 


TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 


By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. 


Translated from the German by Professor A, H. KEANE, F.R.G.S, 





VOLUME ONE. VOLUME TWO. 

ring the Years 1875 to 1878. | During the Years 1879 to 1883. 
* taining 38 Full-Page Plates and Containing numerous Full-Page Plates 
125 Illustrations in the Text, and Map. | and Illustrations in the Text, and Map. 


Demy 8vo, 21s. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





FROM MESSRS, WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST, 


OUR GREAT MILITARY COM- 


ERS (Marlborough, Clive, Wellington, Napier, Gough, and Clyde). 
Btoive Professor 0. D. Yonee, Crown 8vo, 6s. : 


ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. ©. Sypney. 2 vols. 
d-my 8vo, 24s. An Index has now been added, ‘ 
“The studies ou Fleet marriages, on quacks, and on King Mob are perbaps the 
most notable for new matter; but the whole book is very we!l worth reading. 
—Nationtl Obserer. 


IN TWO MOODS. From the Russian 


of KoroLenxo. By 8. Stepnrak and W. WesTatt. Crown 8vo, 63. 


MISS MEREWETHER’S MONEY. 


Ry Tuomas Coss, Author of “ For Value Received.”” A Novel in 3 vo's, 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By 


ApELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘‘ Roy’s Repentance,” &c. A Novel in 3 vols, 
“ Here, in fact, is a book full of interest and excitement, and by far the author's 
best work.’’—National Observer. 


MR. JOCKO. By J. Focerry, Author of 


‘ Landerdale,” ‘“* The Countess Irene,” A Novel in 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Ina letter to the author, Professor HUXLEY writes :—“ Without stepping beyond 

the bounds of probability (or even of precedent, when one thinks of poor * Sally,’ 

late of the Zoological Gardens), you have contrived to make a very fair hero of 

cur ‘poor relation,’ and I fally appreciate both the humour and the philosophy 
cf your pre:entation of Jocko’s human surroundings.” 


WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


pene ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ..  ... ase 





1848, 


+. £14,000,000 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 


Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 
aud seven days’ board, room, &., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets, 





ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The COUNCIL of the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY RECOMMEND the UNDER-MENTIONED 
CASES for ASSISTANCE, the District Committees of the 
Society having been unable to raise the sums needed from 
the ordinary sources. Contributions for any of the cases will 
be thankfully received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, Charity 
Organisation Society, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.:— 





16,534.—The Holborn Committee ask for £7 3s. towards expenses for placing a 
crippied boy in Wright’s Lane Home, where he is being taught relief-stamping. 
Parents contribute 2s, 6d. a week, 


12,733,—£3 43. is needed towards the cost of keeping for eight weeks at a Home 
at Folkestone a girl, aged 22, who was formerly in service, but had to leave 
eighteen months ago owing to disease of the arm. For this she underwent two 
operations in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and was then sent by a lady to 

alton, and afterwards by the Committee to Folkestone, where a light place has 
now been obtained for her. 


13,953.—It is desired to raise £3 183. to complete a pension of 103. a week for a 
very respectable old butler, aged 75. He has been unable to work some time, and 
has spent all his earnings, Old employers allow him 7s. a week. 


15,294.—An East-End Committee ask for £5 17s. to complete an allowance of 
10s, a week to an old couple, both over 70. The man’s former employers are 
giving 53. a week, and the clergy 6d. The man is in a sick benefit club, from 
which, in case of illness, he would receive 133. a week. There are no children. 


13,456,—£4 83. is required to complete the cost of boarding-out for six months 
two boys (9 and 7), the youngest of four children of a respectable widow, now at 
Service, She herself pays £1 a month from her wages, and a private donor con- 
tributes £1 6s. for the half-year. 


15,763.—The Poplar Committee ask for £8 93. to enable them to continue a 


Feasion of 6s. 6d. a week to a widow of 64, who is too feeble to support herself, 
he clergy give 1s, a week direct. 


15,036.—£3 183, wanted as half-payment for six months for a very respectable 
domestic servant in a Home for Incurables. Applicant has no relatives who can 
assist her, is hopelessly crippled by rheumatism, and grows worse. A lady in- 








MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 
THOROUGHLY REVISED ON A NEW SYSTEM. 





_ To meet the r:quirements of modern travel, consequent upon the great exten- 
sion of railway systems throughout Europe and elsewhere, Mr. Murray bas, 
during the past few years, reorganised and in a great measure reconstructed and 
rewritten his Hanabooks. In the words of the Suturday Review, “ the whole 
reries has been in process of being gradu «lly ‘ put through the mill’ in regard of 
all modern requirements, while it still retains the characteristic (in which no 
modern series has yet even attempted to touch it) of being thoronghly scholarly.” 


The arrangement of the main route, by beinz made to coincile as nearly as 
possible with those of the offical Reilway Time-Tables, has secured the utmost 
simplicity of plan with the greatest faci ity of reference. 


The historical and other information, not founl in every Gu'd>, yet always 
considered of value and interest to the most intelligent travellers, has been re- 
tained, whilst the practical information has been mude as detailei ard accurate 
as is compatible with the nature and limits of a traveller’s guide. 


A special feature in the recent editions of the Hindbooks is the INDEX AND 
Dixectory, wh re all information that ia liabl« to change, relating to 


Hotels, Ductors, 
Kestaurants, Bank-, 
Cafés, Sheps, 


Church Services, Steumboats, &c., 
will be found in a compact and convenient form at the end of the books, wlere 
it is frequently reprinted and brought up to date, 


In issuing these new editions, Mr. Murray is virtually publishing a Serics of 
nev: Handbooks, which, with a largely increased num'er of Maps and Pians, are 
calculated to meet uli the present requirements of traveliers. 





The following Handbooks have been Reconstructed on the New System :-— 


Maps and 
Plaus. 


SWITZERLAND. (43,0, 4. 2, cons As 29 
NORTH ITALY.’ (34 
CENTRAL ,, (ot Dawe ureprs Seto” her 24 
SOUTH | | 
GERMANY. .. ... 

BELGIUM & HOLLAND. .. 
FRANCE, Part I... 

” Part II.... a 
a 
MEDITERRANEAN. ) ;.::..; by Sir Lampert Prar-( 80 
ALGERIA & TUNIS. ) PAIR, K.C.W.G. oe ose 12 
*INDIA & CEYLON. . . . . . .. 55 
+SYRIA & PALESTINE. { Péitet, > Bass7" 209 
UU. , eee” 


* “The new ‘ Handbook ’ consolidates the matter of all the older manuals into 
ove admirable volume containing much new watter, and arranged on the new 
principle recently adopted in all Mr, Murray’s Handbooks......A large number of 
maps and plans, all of them embodying the results of a receut survey, add to the 
pract cal usefulness of a book which, takeu as a whole, is far and away the best 
book of i s kind.’’—Sc ,teman. 


120 
34 
18 
36 


t Owing to the peculiar nature of this country, it has beon found impossible to 
carry out the new system in its entirety, but the book is none the less mest 
thoronghly revised and brought up to date. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Terms of Subscription, 





———_>—_—— 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
Kingdom ... aa ata sed $8 sas tee cca OM $.i. 072 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &c.... Rw 6@...... 015 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PusiisHeEr, 1 Wellington Street, Sirand, W.C. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 


from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 


Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 





terested in her pays half the cost of the Home, 





Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MARSHAL MACDONALD, 


DUKE OF TARENTUM, 
DURING THE WARS OF THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 


In 2 vole. demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 303. 


By Mr. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 


The ROMANCE of HISTORY. By Henry 


GREENHOUGH SMITH. In demy 8yo, 15s. 


By Dr. WALTERS. 


PALMS and PEARLS; or, Scenes in Ceylon. 


Including a Visit to the Ancient Royal City of Anuradhapoora and the Ascent 
of Adam’s Peak. By ALAN Watters, D.C.L. In demy 8vo, with Frontis- 
piece, 12s, 6d. 


By Miss WALKER. 


MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. By Bettina 


Waker. A New and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Matter and Remi- 
niscences of Sir Sterndale Bennett, Tausig, Sgambati, Liszt, Deppe, Schar- 
wencka, and Henselt. In crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
By the AUTHOR of the POPULAR “ NEAK NEIGHBOURS,” 
The BARONESS. By Miss F. M. Peard, 


also Author of “ Paul’s Sister,’’ “ His Cousin Betty,’’ &c, In 2 vols, 


** Dort is the chief scene, and we have many of those charming word-paintings 
in which Miss Peard excels.’’—Guardian. 


By the AUTHOR of “The HOUSE on the MARSH.” 


RALPH RYDER of BRENT. By Florence 


Warpen, Author of ‘These Westerton Girls,” &c. In3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “SHREDS and PATCHES,” 


A SCOTS THISTLE. By E. N. Leigh Fry. 
Tn 2 vols. 
“A very readable novel.”—Observer. 


A NEW NOVEL, 


O’NEIL. By Mary Bradford 


Tn 2 vols. 
“The picture of life ina hospital ward shows what the writer is capable of ; 
the character of Olive is quite beautiful in its simplicity and faith.” — Observer. 


DENIS 


WHITING. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 


NOTICE.—7The FOURTH EDITION of “ The 
HISTORY of DAVID GRIEVE,” 3 vols., 
dy Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, is now 
ready at all the Libraries. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 





186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 


d 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 


an 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most enable terms, orders for their own 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 


a 


DAVID DOUGLAS'S LIST. 


Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


SCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. JAMES B. JOHNSTON, B.D, Falkirk, 

*,* This took, for which the author has been collecting materials during th 
last five years, contains an Introduction, General and Philological, followed by : 
List of the important Place-Names in Scotland, with explanations of their mean, 
ing, and with their old spellings, each dated so far a3 known, c 
“The es are brightJy written, and Mr. Johnston can communic i 
onlbaaeniel to his readers.”—Glargow Herald. ate his own 
“A most valuable and interesting contribution to Scottish Phi'‘ology and 
history.’ —Glaszow Mail. S. a 

“ Numerons efforts have been made by local topographers to suggest the origi: 
of place-names in the districts with which they have been principally c yncerned, 
but co far as we know, Mr. Johnston is the first writer wh» has tackled ths 
wider subject and has striven to solve these etymological problems on a scientiti: 
basis.”’—Dundee Advertiser. ini 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, Author of “ A Foregone 
Conclusion,” “ A Modern Instance,” ** An Indian Summer,” &e 


MERCY. By William D. Howells. 


“Mr. Howells has produced another of those admirable studies of Americay 
life which have long been associated with the work of one of the cleverest 
writers of fiction in the United States......The story is excellently worked out. 
und is never dull.”’—Scotsman. i 


Bythe SAME AUTHOR. Forming the Fifty-fourth Volume of David Dongla;’; 
Shilling Series of American Authors. Paper covers, ls.; cloth yilt, 2s, 


AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. 


‘‘Mr. Howe'ls writes with remarkable grace and delicacy of style, with sound 
judgment, and with the power of maintaining interest from his first page to his 


last.”—Freeman, 
Fifty-fifth Volume. 


ZEPH. By Helen Jackson. 


cloth, 2s, List of the Series free on application. 


The ART of GOLF. BySir W. G. Simpson, Bart. In 1 vol, 
demy 8vo, with 20 Plates from Instantaneons Photographs of Professional 
Players, chiefly by A. F. Macfie, Esq. Second Edition, Revised. [In the press, 

‘*He bas devoted himself for years with exemplary zeal to the collecting of 
everything which a true golfer would like to know about the royal game, and the 
result of his labour is worthy of the highest commendation...... The prowinent 
feature of the volume is the set of illustrations. For the first time, by means of 
instantaneous photography, are produced on paper the movements made by 
players with a classical style in the process of striking a golf-ball.”’—Scotsman. 

Au IMPORTANT BOOK on SPORT in FLORIDA, 


The CAMP-FIRES of the EVER-GLADES; or, Wild 


Sports in the South. By CHartes E, WHITEHEAD. 1 vol, royal 8v, 
printed on hand-made paper, with 16 Page Illustrations of Scenery and 
Animal Life drawn from Nature by English and American Artists, and many 
V gnettes in the Text from the Pencil of the Author. 31s. 6d. 

“Mr, Whitehead s * Camp-Fires of the Ever-Glades’ is a remarkably beautiful 
and fascivating volume, Author, artists, and publisher have spared no pains in 
making it a pleasure to turn over the pages and to dip intu them. Wherever one 
chances to read, he is sure to get entranced with the tale of hunting adventures 
in the strange, dreamy, and beautiful region of Lower Florida, where Mr, White- 
head ana his friends pitched their camps,’”’—Scotsman, 


The CASTELLATED and DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
of SCOTLAND. By Davip Macaiszon and Tuomas Ross. 

*,* This Work will be completed in 5 vols, royal 8vo, each containing about 
500 Illustrations. The first 3 vols. are now ready, price 423. each, net. 

**It is hardly possible to exaggerate the labour involved in the production of 
the present work, or to speak too highly of the accuracy and completeness of the 
letterpress and the illustrations. The authors are fairly entitled to boast that 
they have placed before the reader the minutest particulars about every edifice, 
castle, peel tower, picturesque ruin...... between Oaithness and the Southern 
Counties of Scotland. The illustrations number nearly 400, and for clearness of 
outline, fidelity of detail, and uniformity of execution they are truly admirable.” 
—Saturday Review. 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: a History of Ancient Alban. By 


Wituiam F, Skene, D.O.L., LU.D., Historiographer Royal for Scotlanc. 
Second Edition, carefully Revised by the Author, with a New Index to the 
entire Work. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 453, 
Vol. I. HISTORY and ETHNOLOGY. 15s. Vol. If. CHURCH andCULTURE, 
15s. Vol, I1I. LAND and PEOPLE, 15:. 
FIFTH VOLUME of the VERTEBRATE FAUNA of SC)TLAND. | 
A VERTEBRATE FAUNA of ARGYLL. By J. A. Harvie- 


Brown and T, E, Buckiey. 1 vol. small 4to, [In the press. 
The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT as INTERPRETED in 


the POEMS of WORDSWORTH. By Professor Witu1Am KnicuT, Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Portrait of Wordsworth. Fcap. 8vo, 


[Newly ready, 


Paper, 1s,; 


4s, 6d. 
Pr. work for which all lovers of Wordsworth will ever be grateful.”’—Glasgo 
erald, 


WORKS BY JOHN BROWN, M.D., F.R.S.L. 
HORA SUBSECIVZE. 83 vols., 22s. 6d. 
Vol. 


ates SYDENHAM. Sixth Edition. With Portrait by James 
‘aed. 
Vol. II.—RAB and HIS FRIE 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
IENDS. Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 73. 61. 
Vol. III.—JOHN LEECH. Sixth Edition, With Portrait by George Reid, 
R.8.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Separate Papers, extracted from “ Hore Subsecivz.’”’ 
RAB and HIS FRIENDS. With India-Proof Portrait of the Author after Faed, 
and 7 Illustrations after Sir G. Harvey, Sir Noel Paton, Mrs, Blackburn, and 
G. Reid, R.S.A. Demy 4to, cloth, 9s. ee: 
MARJORIE FLEMING: a Sketch. Being a Paper entitled ‘* Pet Marjorie: 4 
Story of a Child’s Life Fifty Years Ago.’’ New Edition, with Illustrations, 
demy 4to, 7s. 6d and 63, 
RAB and mag FRIENDS. Cheap Illustrated Edition, square 12mo, ornamental 
wrapper, ls, 
es 3 the REV. JOHN CAIRNS, D.D. Second Edition, crown 8v0, 
sewed, 2s, 
ARTHUR H. HALLAM. Feap., sewed, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 
RAB and HIS FRIENDS. Sixty-sixth Thousand, feap., sewed, 61. 
MARJORIE FLEMING: aSketch. Sixteenth Thousand, fcap., sewed, 6d. 
OUR DOGS. Twentieth Thousand, feap., sewed, 6d, 
‘“ WITH BRAINS, SIR.’’ Seventh Thousand, feap., sewed, 6d. 
MINCHMOOR. Tenth Thousand, fcap., sewed, 6d. fi 
JEEMS the DOORKEEPER: a Lay Sermon. Twelfth Thousan ], pi ive 6d. 
The ENTERKIN. Seventh Thousand, price 6d. 
PLAIN WORDS on HEALTH. Twenty-seventh Thousand, price 6d. 
SOMETHING ABOUT a WELL: with More of Our Dogs. Price 64. 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 





PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





London: ae 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY “A. K. H. B.” 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWS, 


7 r, 1865, to September, 1390, By the Author of ‘‘The Recreations 
e sores Parson.” 2 vols, 8vo. Vol. I. (1865-1878), 12s. 
* [SECOND EDITION, next week. 
« We have here a volume of sie gossip about many distinguished people 
e. 


ast quarter of a century.’’—Glo \. : 
ae ey ideal book of recollections, containing characteristic steries and 
anecdotes of many great men who already belong to the past.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S “ENGLAND.” 


ANEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. LECKY’S “ HISTORY 
of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY” is in course of Issue in 
welve Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, price 6s. each. This Edition will be 
divided into Two Sections: ENGLAND, 7 Volumes; IRELAND, 5 Volumes. 
The First and Second Volumes of “‘ ENGLAND” are now ready, 


NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE OF MR. ANDREW 
LANGS WORKS. 
New Editions of the following Works by Mr. Anprew Lane will be issued in 
Monthly Volumes, price 23. 6d, each net :— 


1, LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS. | 3. OLD FRIENDS. [ March, 
; a 4, LETTERS on LITERATURE. 
2, BOOKS and BOOKMEN, [ Ready. LApril. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (Wew Volume. 
SKATING. By J. M. Heathcote and C. G. 


Trsputt. FIGURE-SKATING. By T. Maxwett WitHas. With Contri- 
butions on CURLING (Rev. Joun Kerr), TOBOGGANING (Ormonp Hake), 
IOK-SAILING (Henry A. Buck), BANDY (C, G. Tessurr). With 12 Plates 
and 272 Il!ustrations in the Text, by C. Whymper and Captain R. M, Alexan- 
der, and from Photographs, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


COMPLETION of Mr. GARDINER’S HISTORY of the CIVIL WAR. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642 1649. By SamueL Rawson GarpiyerR, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. Vol. IIL, 
1547-1649. With 8 Maps, and Indsx to the Complete Work, 8vo, 28s, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


SEAS and LANDS. By Sir Edwin Arnold, 


M.A, K.C.LE., C.8.1. With 71 Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 78. 6d, 
GRAPHIC.— No more charming bok of travel has been published for many 
a day than ‘Seas and Lands.’” 


WAGNER AS I KNEW HIM. By Ferdinand 


PrakGeR. Crown 8yo, 7s, 6d. 


*,* This book gives an account of Wagner’s Life and Work. The Author 
enjoyed an uninterrupted friendship with Wagner for nearly fifty years, and 
was in his fallest confidence, 


RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Ser- 


geant-Surgeon to Charles II.: a Biographical Stady. By Surgeon-General 
Sir T. Lonamore, C.B., F.R.C.S., &. With Portrait and Illustration, 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY 


By LorHar Meyer, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Tiibingen. 
Translated by Professors P, PHILLIPS BEDsoN, D.Sc., and W. CARLETON 
WILLIAMS, B.Sc. 8vo, 93. 


The HUMAN MIND: a Text-Book of Psy- 


chology. By James SuLty, M.A,, LL.D., Author of ‘ Outlines of Psycho- 
logy,” &c. 2 vols, 8vo, 21s, 


ENGLAND and ROME: a History of the 


Relations between the Papacy and the English State and Church, from the 
No: man Conquest to the Revolution of 1688, By T. DonBar Incram, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, lis. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ISAAC WILLIAMS, 


B.D , Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, Author of several of the 
“Tracts for the Times,” Edited by his Brother-in-Law, the Venerable Sir 
GrorGe Prevost, late Archdeacon of Gloucester, as throwing further light 
on the History of the Oxford Movement. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


NEW BOOK by the late Dr. LIDDON, 


SERMONS on SOME WORDS of CHRIST. 


By Henry Parry Livpoy, D.D., D.C.L., late Canon and Chancellor of St, 
Paul’s, Crown 8yo, 5s. [In a few days. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY, (New Volumes.) 


BARING-GOULD’S (S.) CU-;MACAULAY’S (Lord) ESSAYS 
RIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE —LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. In 
AGES. With Illustrations, crown 1 vol., with Portrait and Illustra- 
8vo, 3s. 6d. tions to the *‘ Lays” by J 


HAGGARD’S (H. RIDER) | Weguelin. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
BEATRICE: a Novel, With |w T y? oP _ . 
VO, oS 4 
PE bea s | CONGREGATIONS. Crown &yo, 

LEES (J. A.) and CLUTTER-| _ price 3s. 6d. ore 


BUCK’S (W. J.) B.O. 1887. A 

RAMBLE in BRITISH COLUM. | NEWMAN’S (Cardi a 

BIA. With Mapand 75 Illustrations, |‘ gENT nl a _ > 
? c own 8yo, 3, 6d. ? | in ENGLAND. Crown 8yo, 33. 6d, 
PENSE SS Pete ot the, toe) JEFFERIES’ (R.) RED DEER. 

Mountain. With 13 Illustrations by | With 17 Illustrations by J. Charlton 

H.G, Willink, Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. | and H. Tunaly. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





“° The Encyclopedic Dictionary’ is offered to 
the public as ‘the most exhaustive dictionary of the 
English language yet put before them. This is a 
bold claim, but it is fully justified by facts.”— 
SPECTATOR. 


“ There can be no question that it is the fullest 
English dictionary that has yet been completed, and 
is in many respects superior to any of its predeces- 
sors.” —ATHENEUM. 


NEW EDITION. 
In MONTHLY PARTS, price ONE SHILLING. 


THE 


ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


A New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to the Words 
in the English Language: with a full Account of their 
Origin, History, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. 


With NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PART I. ready FEBRUARY 25th. 

The ENCYCLOPAIDIC DICTIONARY is the largest, 
fullest, and most comprehensive Dictionary yet projected and 
completed in Great Britain, and having reference to the quality 
and quantity of its contents, it is unquestionably the cheapest 
and best Dictionary in the world. 


Amongst the distinctive features of this exhaustive work of 
reference are :— 

1. Its thoroughly encyclopedic character, the “ Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary ” being not only a comprehensive dictionary, 
but also a complete Encyclopedia to all branches of knowledge. 

2. Its comprehensiveness and wideness of range, not only 
modern words, whether of an ordinary or of a technical and 
scientific nature, finding a place in the work, but also obsolete 
words and phrases to be met with in the works of English 
writers from the thirteenth century to the present day. 


3. The richness and completeness of the illustrative quo- 
tations, the value of which is materially increased by the full- 
ness and exactness of the references. 

4, The treatment of the etymological portion of the 
work in accordance with the results of the latest researches 
in Comparative Philology; and the grouping of the various 
spellings of each word under the principal form. 

5. The history of each word and the historical and logical 
development of its various meanings and uses are traced 
out, and shown to the reader by illustrative quotations, such 
a system being for the first time fully carried out in the 
present work. 

6. The exactness and clearness of the pronunciation, the 
system adopted being simple, and at the same time of such a 
nature as to show clearly and readily the minutest differences 
in the phonetic values of the vowels. 

7. The large increase in the number of words registered. 

8. The numerous Pictorial Illustrations, although emi- 
nently artistic in character, are in no sense mere embellish- 
ments, but in every case help to elucidate the text. 

9. The low price at which it is issued. “It is not our 
custom,” wrote the Athenxum, “to refer to the price of books, 
but in this case the cheapness of such an excellent publication 
is one of the most notable points about it.” 


In the course of the New Edition, such revisions and cor- 
rections will be made as are required, in order that the work 
may retain the unique place in public favour which it now 
enjoys. 


#,* A detailed Prospectus can be obtained of any Bookseller, 
or post-free from 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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MODERN SCIENCE. 


Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 





The CAUSE ofan ICE AGE. By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S., Royal Astronomer 


of Ireland. 


[ Ready, 


II. 
The HORSE: a Study in Natural History. By William Henry Flower, 


C.B., Director of the British Natural History Museum. 


(Ready. 


*,* Other Volumes in Preparation. 





CUNT O’CONNELL. 


The LAST COLONEL of the IRISH 


BRIGADE, COUNT O'CONNELL, and OLD IRISH LIFE at HOME and 
ABROAD, 1745-1833. By Mrs. MorGan JoHN O'CONNELL. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
with 2 Portruits, 25s, 


THEOSOPHY, MESMERISY, &c. 


The OCCULT SCIENCES. A Compendium 


of Transcendental Doctrine and Experiment, embracing an Account of 
Magical Practices, Secret Sciences in connection with Magic, Modern 
Spiritualism, Mesmerism, Theosophy, &. By ArTHUR Epwarp WAITE. 
Crown 8vo, 6:. 


The DISTRIBUTION of the PRODUCE. By 
J. 


ames ©. &miTH, Postmaster of Bahamas. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MARRIAGE and DISEASE. By &. A. K. 


Stranan, M.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BALLADS and LYRICS. By Katharine 
Tynan. Small crown 8vo, 5s, 


“ Ever passicnate, imaginative, sincere, and musical.""—National Observer. 


SKETCHES from NATURE. Poems. By 


SueriLa. Sma!l crown 8vo, 2:, 64, 
“ Sweet in sentiment, gracefully phrased.”—Dundee Advertiser. 





PLANETARY MOTION. 


The POWERS WAICH PROPEL and GUIDE 


the PLANETS, With Comments. By Sypney LatpLtaw. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6, 
CHINESE LIFE and HABITS. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By Arthur 


H. Smitx. Demy 8vo, 7s. 64. 


VOX CLAMANTIS. Post 8vo, 6s. 


“ Belongs to a class of works which, setting ont by describing the antazonistic 
attitude assumed to-day by the teachings of the Church and the Cha‘r, go cn to 
take one side or another, and do their best in argument.”—Scotsman, 


SEEDS and SHEAVES: Thoughts for In- 


curables, By Lady Lovat. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
POEMS. By J. T. Powys. With Photo- 


graphic Portrait by Mayall, and Fic-similes of Letters by Walter Savags 
Landor and John Forster. Crown 8vo, 5:. 
‘* My enthusiasm for poetry, I thought, had passed away. Yours has revi:ed 
it.”—Letter from WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR to the Author. 


The PROFESSOR, and other Poems. By 


the Author of ‘* Moods,” &c. Crown 8v0, 5:. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


SECOND EDITION. 

MORAL ORDER and PROGRESS: an 
Ana'ysis of Ethical Conceptions, By S. AtexanpER, Fellow of Lincoln 
Coliege, Oxford. 14s. 

SE.OND EDITION, 


ORDINANCES of MANU. Translated from 


the Sanskrit. With an Introduction by the late A.C. BurNELL, C.L.E. 
Edited by Epwarp W, Hopxins. 123, 


THIRD EDITION. 


HISTORY of INDIAN LITERATURE. By 


ALBRECHT hd a Translated from the German by J. MANN and Dr, ‘I’. | 


ZACHAKIAF. 10s, 6d, 
THIRD EDITION. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG; or, Songs 


a Storics in the China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. Crown $vo, 
iis THIRD EDITION. 


HYPNOTISM, or ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


With Preface by G. J. Romanes. By Rupo.tpuH HEIDENHAIN, M.D. Small 
crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


EDUCATION as a SCIENCE. By Alexander 


Bain, LL.D. 5s. 
THIRD EDITION. 


SCIENCE and the FAITH: Essays on 


Apologetic Subjects, By Aubrey L. Moore. 6s. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


The CELT, the ROMAN, and the SAXON. 


A History of the Early Inbabitants of Britain down to the Conversion of 
the Anglo-Saxons to Cbristianity. Illustrated by the Ancient Remains 
brought to light by Recent Research. With nearly 300 Engraving>. By 
THOMAS WeIGHT. 9s, j 


FIFTH EDITION. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of RELIGION 


to the SPREAD of the UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. By Profeszor C, P, 
Jr1ELE, Translated from the Dutch by J, ESTLIN CaRPENTER, 7s. 6). 


THIRD EDITION. 
A MANUAL of HINDU PANTHEISM: 
The Vedantasara, Translated by Major G. A. Jacos. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION, 


UDANAVARGA: a Collection of Verses 


from the Buddhist Canon, Compiled by DHARrMatrRaATA. Translated frou 
the Tibetan by W. WOODVILLE ROCKHILL, 92, 


SECOND EDITION. 


‘The PHILOSOPHY of the UPANISHADS. 


By A. E. Gover. 9, 
FOURTH EDITION 


The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE 


Translated by F, H, Peters, M.A. Crown 8y0, 63, 
THIRD EDITION. 


A MANUAL of the MALAY LANGUAGE. 


By W. E. MaxweE.t. 7s, 6d. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. By G. J. 


RomaneEs, LL.D., F.B.8. 5s. 
rE, th EDITION. 


The TELEPHONE, the MICROPHONE, and 


the PHONOGRAPH, With 74 Illustrations. By Count Du Moncet, Small 
crown 8vo, 5s. 





BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


FOURTH EDITION, 


INDIAN POETRY. 


Indian Song of Songs,”’ from the Sanskrit of the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva ; 


Two Bovks from ‘‘ The Iliad of Incia’’ (Mal abbarata) ; and cther Oriental 


Poems. 7s. 6d. 
FOURTH EDITION, 


The SECRET of DEATH. Being a Version of 


the Katha Uyanishad, from the Sanskrit. Crown 8vo, 72. 6d. 





Containing ‘‘ The | 


FIFTH EDITION, 


PEARLS of the FAITH; or, Islam’s Rosary. 


Being the $9 beautiful Names of Allan, With Commints in Verse irom 
various Oriental Sources. Crown Svo, 7s. 61. 


THIRD EDITION, 


The SONG CELESTIAL; or, Bhagavad- 


Gita. Trauslated from the Sanskrit Tex) Crown 8y0, 5s. 





London: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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